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Read ‘Her Shades Flatter Your Lamps” Page 24 


Announcing 


The WINNERS’! 


of the Modern Handcraft ‘Thousand Dollar Contest” 


Winners in the Thousand Dollar Contest conducted by 
Modern Handcraft, Inc. for the best entry describing, 
“How | Make Extra Money” have been selected by the 
judges, and their names and awards appear below. 

Because of the large number of entries received in the 


contest, and the difficulty involved in selecting the very 
best ones, on the basis of their help to others who would 
like to find extra dollars in a spare-time pursuit, an- 
nouncement of these winners has been delayed beyond 
the scheduled time. 


FIRST PRIZE, $300.00 
SECOND PRIZE, $200.00 
THIRD PRIZE, $100.00 
FOURTH PRIZE, $75.00 
FIFTH PRIZE, $25.00 


Mrs. Margaret Treff, St. Clair Shores, Michigan 
Frances Hoffnagle, Westport-on-Lake Champlain, N. Y. 
Mrs. Harold Gallup, Sportland, Illinois 

Mrs. Letha Rice, Leavenworth, Kansas 


B. C. Robertson, Minneapolis, Minnesota 


TEN DOLLAR AWARDS: 


Dorothy R. West, Lake Grove, Oregon 
J. M. Graber, Greenwich, Conn. 
Mrs. Margaret Long, Alberta, Canada 
Jackson A. Cook, Rockford, Ill. 


Mrs. Esther D. Metcalf, Bowling Green, Va. 


Mrs. Chas. B. Porter, Marshall, Illinois 

Mrs. Carl Sheller, Smithville, Ohio 

Mrs. Ethel R. Butterworth, Winchester, Mass. 
Mrs. R. P. Cochran, Schenectady, New York 
Mary Crowe, Columbus, Ohio 


FIVE DOLLAR AWARDS: 


Maurine Knight, Prescott, Arizona 

Julia Jones, Houston, Texas 

Mrs. Will Ratliff, Tonto Basin, Arizona 
Arthur D. Knight, Ludlow, Vermont 

Mayme A. Brown, Boscobel, Wisc. 

Mrs. B. H. Cranwell, So. Burlington, Vt. 
Mrs. Genevieve Gates, Morristown, Arizona 


Miss Edna Luce, East Tawas, Michigan 
Sally van Schaick, Fort Meyers, Florida 
Alice Dohi, Glasgow, Montana 

Karen Nelson, Geneva, Illinois 

Joseph N. Holcomb, Columbia, South Carolina 
Jack Doherty, Wellington, Kansas 

Mrs. Adena B. Charlton, Aurora, Indiana 


Mrs. Forest A. Roberts, Marquette, Michigan 
Mrs. I. M. Kerr, Clifton Forge, Va. 
Mrs. Ruth Hord, Cholame, California 


Ethel Foster, Sikeston, Missouri 

Sr. Vincent de Paul, O.S.B., St. Cloud, Minn. 

R. E. Rawson, Havre, Montana 

Mrs. Violet E. Farrelly, Snohomish, Wash. 

Mrs. Margaret Luther, Wilkinsburg, Pa. 

Mrs. D. B. Stewart, Mountain Lakes, New 
Jersey 

Mrs. Ory Porter, Coffeeville, Miss. 

Lewis E. Martin, Lewes, Delaware 

Mrs. Betty Walcott, Redondo Beach, Calif. 

Mrs. F. H. Nagiller, San Saba, Texas 

Mrs. Corinne Lohberg, Tucson, Arizona 

Mrs. Earl McLeroy, Winnsboro, Texas 

Anna D. Habert, Portland, Oregon 

Marion T. Wilmeth, Lincoln, Nebr. 

Mrs. Harold A. Schubring, Baraboo, Wisc. 

Florence Nettleton, ‘St. Cloud, Minn. 

Mrs. Lula Young, Newton, Texas 


TWO DOLLAR AWARDS: 


Eila Katilainen, Timmins, Ontario, Can. 

Mrs. Marie Hamilton, No. Hollywood, Calif. 

Mrs. C. G. McCallister, Galena, Kansas 

Karl Schorr, Portland, Oregon 

Mrs. L. D. Hamilton, Ulysses, Pa. 

Fred T. Garner, Cedar Rapids, lowa 

Russell J. Robinson, Paterson, New Jersey 

Mrs. J. W. Ingram, Lancaster, South Car. 

Mrs. Sam S. Bagley, Fayetteville, Tenn. 

Mrs. J. F. Kempton, Winston-Salem, North 
Carolina 

Mrs. Lester W. Russell, East Otto, New York 

Helen Mattocks, Revere, Missouri. 

Mrs. Andrew Easley, Newberry, Michigan 

Mrs. Jordan Sheppard, Venus, Florida 

Nick J. Covino, Byram, Connecticut 

Mrs. Violet Berry, Mt. Vernon, Indiana 


Mrs. Frank Darlington, Corpus Christi, Texas 
Gail McBride, Mattapoisett, Massachusetts 
Mrs. B. E. Barrett, Durham, North Carolina 


Carol Jean Craig, St. Paul, Minn. 

Mrs. Robert S. Ford, Muncie, Ind. 

Mrs. E. E. Larsen, Olathe, Kansas 

Lillian C. Sterling, Oakland, Calif. 
Clifford H. Rudes, Utica, New York 
Genevieve Stecker, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Mrs. Ruth Slate, Saginaw, Michigan 

Miss Ina Depew, Daytona Beach, Florida 
Miss Charlotte Hjorth, Bell, Calif. 

Mrs. Tom Gardner, Ardmore, Oklahoma 
Jean McKinney, Des Moines, lowa 

Mrs. Enoch Sundberg, Battle Creek, Mich. 
Henry E. Schmults, Jr., Hohokus, New Jersey 
Mrs. Geo. Heffelbower, Red Cloud, Nebr. 
Mrs. Marion Hastings, Windsor, Vermont 
Mrs. J. C. Pattilo, Clanton, Alabama 
Miss Hazel |. Shull, Lock Haven, Pa. 


NOTICE: 


Winning contest entries are now being compiled to 
produce a PRACTICAL hobby guide to fun and profit 
which every hobbyist will want to own. 

All the facts, figures and ideas contained in the best 





of thousands of entries received will be collected in a 
single book to help you. 

Watch PROFITABLE HOBBIES for the announcement 
of this valuable book. 
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Hobby Huddle 


DITING A magazine is in a sense one 
long experiment, or perhaps more 
accurately, a continuous series of experi- 
ments. Some of these experiments have 
a successful outcome; that is, they meet 
with the approval of the readers. Others 
fail, perhaps not completely, but to 
such an extent that there appears to be 
no reason to continue them, or even to 
try them again, later. Such an experi- 
ment was “The Hobby Club House,” 
which you will not find in this issue 
of PROFITABLE HOBBIES. 


.We instituted “The Hobby Club 
House” just a year ago because letters 
from readers had indicated that there 
was a demand for such a department, 
which would serve to introduce to each 
other hobbyists with common interests. 
Of the persons who had their names 
listed in “The Hobby Club House” the 
majority were enthusiastic. Many of 
them wrote to tell us of the friendships 
they had formed through “The Hobby 
Club House.” But the .difficulty was 
that only an infinitesimal number of 
our readers expressed any interest in 
the department and the intensity of their 
interest hardly justified our continuing 
it. Most months about forty persons 
listed their names in “The Hobby Club 
House” and when you consider that 
PROFITABLE HOBBIES goes to somewhere 
between 70,000 and 100,000 readers, 
that doesn’t indicate a very general in- 
terest in the department. 


So “The Hobby Club House” is no 
more. As Kenneth Hudnall, our assist- 
ant publisher, put it, “We burned down 
‘The Hobby Club House’.” The moral 
of this little incident is something which 
we have tried to point out before; that 
you, the readers of PROFITABLE HOB- 
BIES, are its real editors. By your ap- 
proval or disapproval you can mold 
the magazine as you like it. The major- 
ity of you indicated by your indifference 
to it that you weren’t particularly inter- 
ested in “The Hobby Club House.” We 
shall try to devote the space it occupied 
to something more to your liking. You 
can help us here at PROFITABLE HOB- 
BIES a lot by telling us what regular 
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ARTICLES 


Model-T Model Maker Betty Ruth Gammill 14 
Her Shades Flatter Your Lamps..Marguerite Kohl and Frederica Young..24 
Violin Duet Lyn Harrington 28 
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features and departments you do like, 
and which ones you don’t, and by giving 
us your opinion of the various articles 
we publish. Tell us the type you like 
best and want more of; don’t hesitate 
to pan those that don’t appeal to you. 
Every one of you who writes to us be- 
comes in a sense one of our editors, 
and the more editors we have, the bet- 
ter magazine we should be able to pub- 


lish. 
A FEW months ago we began receiv- 
ing well illustrated manuscripts 
from Yonkers, New York, which were 
the products of the collaboration of two 
women—Marguerite Kohl and Frede- 
rica Young. One of them was “Making 
New Trays Look Like Old,” which ap- 
peared in the October issue. This month 
the same team is represented on page 24 


with “Her Shades Flatter Your Lamps,” 





left, and Frederica 
Young in the motor car which they regard 
as a vital member of their writing-photo- 
graphing team. 


Marguerite Kohl, 


and on the front cover, which carries a 
photograph by Miss Young. In reply to 
our request for some information about 
the Kohl-Young combination, here is 
what we received: 

“The writing-photography team of 
Kohl and Young started during the war 
when we were both serving overseas 
with the American Red Cross. Before 
leaving for the Pacific we each had had 
editorial, publicity and advertising ex- 
perience. 


_ “The last part of our three years 
overseas was spent in Japan where we 
became so interested in the changes in 
primary education which were being 
brought about by the occupation that 
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Your favorite boy or girl will get 
a big KICK from this 

Cy free circular of models! 
5 eaters iration to a boy or girl 
by starting them off with simple, easy-to- 
eusaabie wood models that don’t call fer sharp 
knives or tools! Encourage model-building talents 
with authentic scale models that youngsters are 
thrilled to put together all by themselves. Send for 
os of famous ‘“‘StromBecKer”’ kits—planes, 


s, trains—fascinating for collectors and model- 
mse age 7 to 70! Write for free circular today! 


seuiaabinnas Mfg. Co., Dept. PR- 1, Moline, Ill. 


DOLL TALK 


Is a little 16 page bi-monthly magazine 
for collectors, packed full of doll lore each 
issue. It's-an authority on antique dolls— 
pictures, describes and offers the newest 
imports and American creations—carries 
news of collectors and their experiences. 
It's helpful to beginners and interesting 
to everyone. 

Special introductory offer 3 issues for 25 
cents. Address: KIMPORT DOLLS, 

Independence, Missouri 
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AMAZING DISCOVERY 


CORRECTS POOR PENMANSHIP IN fow days—Big 
improvement in 3 hrs.——No failures. Now, it’s fun to be- 
come am expert penman. TEN DAYS’ TRIAL ALLOWED. 
Write, OZMENT, The Inventor, 74, St. Louis, Mo. 

NOVELTIES 


MAKE JEWELRY 3372: 


— Py on your kitchen table! No tools or experience 

Learn-earn within a week. Complete home in- 
ren course, beautifully photographed, shows how 
to make 138 designs of pins, earrings, sprays, hair-dos, 
bracelets, candy dishes, jewel boxes, wall plaques, per- 
fume bottles, novelties, etc. Shows over 100 kinds of 
Sea Shells and Plastics often used. Explains fully home 
methods of dyeing, pearlizing, golding, tinseling, frost- 
ing and luminous processes. Lists 260 kinds of raw 
ao with wholesale prices. Complete course only 

1. Beginner’s Kit, $3 (Foreign $4), Prepaid. 


wuss OF GIFTS, Box 4550-RP, Coral Gables, Fla. 























EMBED REAL FLOWERS 


in WEW Magic PLASTIC 






Now, many unusual things 
like the “iietinetine Pansy coaster 
shown—made embedding ng real 
nsies in Castolite—the ayo 
quid plastic that ‘‘pours cold like 
mey ... sets like werd «> « a 
room temperature. rstal 
clear or may be dyed for | brilliant 
color effects. Em 
too, also coins, butterflies, medals, 
ete. Make really pre jewelry, 
ee es frames 


POUR’ GORGEOUS BOOKENDS 


Castolite makes it easy to cast 
exquisite bookends like the one 
shown. ane. duplicates - —_ 
dreds of art objects, a 

No special artistic abilit pn Ba 
With new, easy-to-use Castomold 
you e your own molds in 
minutes. Use only home utensils. 
Follow simple Leng gen meth- 
aot aor pleasure, fine profits are 


"EMBED YOUR PHOTOS 


Preserve treasured photosin Casto- 
lite. Make beautiful medallions 
like the one shown, unusual photo 


lampshades, lamp bases 
weignts with curbedded” photon: 
Send 25c for new 


packed with pictures 
showing how to get 

started. Write today. 
The Castolite Co. 
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we decided to collaborate on an article 
about Japanese education. 

“We got off to a flying start when 
this sold to Woman’s Day, and since our 
return to the United States in Novem- 
ber, 1947, have continued to work as 
a team. 

“Our team is really a five-part unit 
because the typewriter, the camera and 
the car are as important to this opera- 
tion as we are. The five of us have gone 
from California to New York and then 
down to Florida and back searching for 
article material, and at this point our 
Ford can smell out a good story almost 
as SOON as we Can. 

“Research is something we always do 
together, but the mechanics of the cam- 
era are left to the Young half and the 
pecking at the typewriter is assigned to 
Kohl. Here, too, we collaborate, though, 
because even a writer can learn to hold 
a flash gun at the proper angle and even 
a photographer can type a manuscript. 
It has been a very good system until this 
very minute.. We thought we could do 
words and pictures on almost anything 
or anybody, but the business of produc- 
ing these few paragraphs of autobio- 
graphical material and one self-picture 
has demoralized us for the week.” 


TH February PROFITABLE HOBBIES 

will contain one of the most striking 
success stories we have ever printed. 
Written by Ann Moreton, it concerns 
Albert F. Marsh of Mobile, Alabama, 
who received a hamster about three years 
ago in payment of a $1 debt, started 
raising the little creatures as a hobby, 
and now has a business that grosses 
about $4,000 a week. 

Any experienced basket maker will 
tell you that late winter is the best time 
to cut the wood you might want to 
use in putting a basket together, so we 
have chosen February as the month in 
which to publish Loraine Waters’s arti- 
cle on one of the nation’s most expert 
basket makers, Samuel Wesley Richard- 
son of Broughton, Illinois, who has 
been making baskets for almost seventy 
years. Richardson represents the third 
generation of basket makers in his fam- 
ily and he has revealed a great deal about 
the craft to Miss Waters, whose article 
will be illustrated with several diagrams. 

Offhand you might not think that 
salt, cornstarch and water sound like a 
very promising combination for a hob- 
byist to work with, but Clara Crosley of 
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Fort Madison, Iowa, has done ‘some 
rather remarkable feats with these in- 
gredients, which she turns into all sorts 
of figures, and decorations. In collab- 
oration with Edwin K. Sloat she will 
describe her hobby in the February is- 
sue. In addition, there will be all the 
usual departments, plus a dozen or so 
articles and features, designed to make 
our third birthday issue a happy one 


for you. - ® Oy 
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Until further notice, PROFITABLE 
HOBBIES will pay $2 for each letter 
published in this department, 





Sirs: 

Our subscription to. PROFITABLE 
HOBBIES has proved very profitable and 
provided us with hours of enjoyable 
reading in recent months. 


‘My oldest son looks forward to every 
issue and points out many interesting 
articles concerning hobbies which he is 
interested in. In the first issue we re- 
ceived I felt that we had value re- 
ceived. This copy came on a day while 
I was at work. That evening my wife 
pointed to an article on hand worked 
copper (“Creator In Copper”; Septem- 
ber, 1947.) It just so happened that I 
had made a few of these beautiful 
copper pictures while I was hospital- 
ized in one of the Army general hos- 
pitals; but I had forgotten the name of 
the solution, which is liver of sulphur, 
that is used to produce the coloring 
effects on the copper. 

As a result of the article I processed 
several copper pictures and framed them 
for Christmas gifts. These various cop- 
per pictures in turn brought enjoy- 
ment to those who received them. 

Last spring I finished several pic- 
tures of animals and one other that J 


am quite proud of in view of the fact: 


that it is the most difficult one: that 
I’ have tried. This picture is of’ Jésus 
with two small children with’ the 
Biblical inscription below it, “Suffer 


Little Children To Come, Unto Me.”. 


Recently this copper pictute was dis- 
played along with other artists’. paint- 
ings of Jesus, at a church gathering. 
Thus the making of a few copper 
pictures made possible by a story .in 
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PROFITABLE HOBBIES, has given me 
several hours of enjoyment in the mak- 
ing of these copper pictures as gifts, 
and pleasure for those who have re- 
ceived them. 


I read every issue of this fascinat- 
ing magazine from cover to cover and 
enjoy the informality of style that is 
used in the presenting of ideas for hob- 
byists. I believe that an occasional article 
on gardening as a hobby should be quite 
interesting to the many gardening en- 
thusiasts. I have a large garden of my 
own which has proved through the 
years to be one oe the most profitable 
hobbies that one can have. 


Elmer C. Walters, 
Beaverton, Oregon. 





Sirs: 

It is sometimes fun to follow up 
things, and perhaps readers of PROFIT- 
ABLE HOBBIES would like to know what 
happened as a result of my article on 
tatting that you published last spring 
(“Grandmother Taught Me To Tat”, 
March, 1948). I have received letters 
from all over the country in response 
to this and another article I did on the 
same subject, and the cry is always the 
same: Where can we get good, new 
patterns? 


I decided it was high time that more 
tatting patterns should be brought out, 
and accordingly wrote to each of my 
correspondents saying that if they were 
interested I would start a little paper 
dealing with tatting. Most of these 
women were enthusiastic, and not only 
subscribed themselves but told others 
and sent me addresses of friends who 
tat. I was delighted with the response, 
and in March brought out the first 
issue of Shuttle Art, a little mimeo- 
graphed magazine. It is a quarterly, 
selling for 30 cents a copy or $1 a year. 
In Shuttle Art ate included not only 
new patterns with instructions but news 
about tatters and tatting from all over 
the country. 


Profitable? Well, not yet. We are 
just getting started and overhead has 
been high. As yet there has been.no 
advertising, but we hope to include a 
bit soon. Lots of plans are just awaiting 
the ripening process, and if just half 
of them come through, Shuttle Art 
will not only be the fun that ‘it is al- 
ready, but a profitable little business. 


Dorothy Tooker, 
Larchmont, New York 





Now Selis to Big Magazines 

“Since studying the Palmer 
course, I’ve been able to sell 
to The Post, American, Cor- 
onet, Esquire, Liberty, and 
other top magazines, all 
within one year. It’s the fin- 
est course anywhere.” Keith 
Monroe, Santa Monica, Calif. 


How to Writ 
Short Stories, Mysteries, Articles 
Free Sample Lesson Shows How You Learn 
at Home for Part or Full Time Income. 
ever had an urge to write? Have you 
Seas ‘onal nom hobbies a nr 
pap y pol =~ rg my that might make interesti 


stories or articles for magazines, trade 
technical journals, fraternal publications, etc.? 
Opportunities Greater Than Ever 

Editors agree: the demand for new writers is 
greater than ever, and you don’t have to have a big 
name or be a great writer to good money. Most 
famous authors were oace just ordinary people—with 
an urge to write. 


Earn While Learning 
Many Palmer beginners earn while learni: fe- 
ceiving small but welcome checks for macerial that 
may be turned out quickly once you acquire the 
proper technique. And now it’s easier to learn than 
imagine, through $ unique method 
‘or NOT just one field of writing, but 
iction, Article, Radio. Palmer Institute's 
ly training is 


you may 1 
of traini 
for all: 
porn R ughes Gonna Atherton, Ruth 
in ng Ru % ; 4 

‘ort Miechell, Katharine Newlin Burt, and 
h of successful graduates. For instance: A. 
Van Vogt, leading science fiction writer, says, Your 
course is excellent. Ic was a milestone in my Career. 


a started i a ths So f 
Writi sev mo: 5 ar, 
three ealtienedheal to Piledo-end cece accept- 


ances! ‘The Basic Trainer Goes Civilian’ to Link, 
‘Ed Heil’s Idea’ to Electrical Dealer: “Worms with 
Fish Appeal’ to Field and Stream.” Raymond E. 
Leis, Jr., San Bernardino, Calif 
Sells Mystery for $110 * 
“I now have a story in Detective Story Magazine 
for $110. So all your patience, kindness and help- 
fulness were not in vain. I am grateful to my ia- 
structor and other members of Palmer Institute.” A. 
T. Leaverton, Chicago. 


Free Lesson Shows How 


So you can see for yourself how you may “‘cash-in” ~ 
on the opportunities for new writers, we make this 
generous free offer to send you: . 

(A) sample Jopon. of our proven 


(B) actual writing assignments showing how 
you “‘learn by doing:”’ and . 
(C) typical answers showing how professional 
writers actually do the work: plus 
book “The Art of Writing Salable 
ies” describing your rtunities; 
details of our complete ional in- 
struction; what famous authors and grad- 


uates. say. 
Frankly, we make this offer because we are confident 
that when you see how. interesting and helpful our 
training is you will want to take advantage of your 
opportunities to earn extra money or make writing a 
fall t time career. Be independent—work where, when 
and how you please. 7 
Send for your. Free. Lesson Material and Book. (No 
obligation. No » will call). Send today. 


Palmer -Institute of Authorship 


Member, ‘National Home Study Council 
Desk PH-19 1680 No. Sycamore 





e 


Paimer institute of Authorship 
® Please send me free sample lesson and book, ‘‘The 


Hollywood 28, California 
Since 1917 
1680 N. Sycamore, Desk PH-19 
@ Art of Writing Salable Stories” explaining how your 
@ home-study training helps new writers get started. No 


eS a a 
LESSON * Hollywood 28, California 
§§ obligation. No salesman will call. 
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H Cheek here ( ) if eligible under the G, I. Bill, 
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IDEAS © MARKETS @ EXC 





“CHANGES e 


‘ Sie 


WHERE HOBBY RIDERS TIE UP FOR PROFIT 


BUYERS @ SELLERS 


The charge for classified advertisements is 15 cents a word payable in advance by check, 


cash or money order. 
subject to publisher’s approval. 


All classified set solid, without display, leaded, or blank space. All copy 
For clarity, please type or print your copy. Be sure that check, 


currency or money order accompanies copy. When figuring the number of words be sure to 


include name and address. For example: W. 


Cc. Jones, is three words. 


Send your copy in at 


once and we will run it in the next available issue. 








AGENTS AND SALESMEN 


BEES, BEE SUPPLIES 





BIG MONEY—Quickly and Easily taking orders 
for —— line Personalized Initialed Buckles, 
Belts, a Badges, 2,000 Emblems. Fast repeats. 
Write today. Hook-Fast Company, Box 480-PH, 
Roanoke, Virginia. 


START HOME MANUFACTURING Business 
making Cl Compounds, Soaps, Insecticides, 
Cosmetics, Polishes, Food Flavors. No — 
Literature free. Kemixon, Park Ridge 4, Ill. 


FREE SAMPLE NAMEPLATES, For Gifts, Front 
Discount. 


doors, Desks, Identification, etc., 50% 
Carlton Whitney Company, Oakville, 


ANTIQUES 


SILVER JEWELRY BOX 156 years old, $80,000 
postpaid, write—Edna Sutterfield, Craig, Mo. 


























HONEY MONEY. Backyard beekeeping. Profit- 
able, interesting. Men, women, anywhere. Free 
details. Arrington, LaGrange 8, Georgia. 


BRS, GOOD SIDE a LINE. Pleasure, Frofes, pol- 

lination. Send $1, ‘or book, First Lessons in 
Beekeeping, and tive « Bl instruction bulletins. 
Free literature. American Bee Journal, Box PH-2, 
Hamilton, Il. 











BOOKS 


HOME CRAFT COURSE SERIES, 26 Books Step 
by step, simple, easy to follow instructions—Pro- 





fusely’ illustrated—many designs—some in full 
color. Write, Mrs. C. Naaman Keyser, Plymouth 
Meeting, Pa. 





BOOKS AND COURSES For Rent. Low fees. 
——e. Rent-A-Book Service, R. 2, Lawrence- 
urg, Ky. 














APRONS 
BOOKS ON HOBBIES—Send 10c for list—stating 
BIB APRONS, ponarity trimmed, $1.50. Half your hobby. Refundable on toage Williams 
aprons, $1.00. Small, medium, large. Mrs. Earl Hobby Center, 2040 Washington Street, Allen- 
Taggart, Nashville, Ind. town, Penna. 
HAND MADE APRONS 3. 00. Cash with order. SWAP-—SEND 4 Hobby, portunity, Business, 
Address—E. V RoNS tS | Waterloo, New Instruction Books. We ‘will return 4 different 
York. books on subjects ye yah post- 
man £)20 plus < Only Forks, in excel- 
ent tion accep Wotring atasauqua, 
ART, ART SUPPLIES Pa. 





STENCILS—READY CUT, — Fabric Painting. 
New Catalog over 200 designs for Ties, Blouses, 
s, Household Linens, etc. Send 10c in coin 
or stamps to ern expenses, refundable on — 
er. ome Art Studios, 617 Mulberry, 
Moines 9, Iowa. 


HAVE YOU EVER SEEN a beautiful sunset or 
scene and wished that you could paint it? We 
cisite ‘that euptet’ Gin tenth ‘sonele ‘entati by 
our method. $1.00 brings you information about 
our course; also a oil painting which shows 
you what we teach. — Jones, 37-A Forest 
Homes, Muskegon, 








HOMECRAFT HOBBIES, Folio, 25c. ae book 
lists. Ralph Underhill, Beebe, Arkansas 








SEND 5 BOOKS and $1.00 and receive 5 dif- 
ferent Books. Erma Hilbert, Moorestown, New 
Jersey. 

BOOK ee y books as 

want, in one Ptaberslity Yee $3. 00° oan 
Write for free details. J J. Warren, 135 W. Lapham 


St., Milwaukee, Wis. 








BUILD IT YOURSELF 





10 DESIGNS FOR TEXTILE Painting, 25c and 
3c stamp. Lenora Kracke, Hope, Kansas. 


ARTIFICIAL FLOWERS 


ARTIFICIAL FLOWER MATERIAL. Wood fibre 
3% square. All popular colors 45c large package. 
Free with order—instructions and pattern for ee. 
ones wood fibre orchid. Leaves, petals, S, 











chenille, Reed and Dennison paper — 
dozen folds. Rhinestones, fancy earwires, 
sequins, patterns, pearls. Lovely gifts easily cad 


Pome gem made. It’s fun and it’s F Osean 
free price list. Dali, 5801 West Cermak 

Cicero, Ill. 

BEAUTIFUL WOOD FIBRE Corsage. Carnation, 

sweet pea, gardenia, 50c. Others. Baker’s, 229 

PH North 9 St., Mayfield, Kentucky. 


BEADCRAFT 
DMADE, COLORFUL INDIAN Bead Brace- 











HAN 
lets, $3.00. Melody, 207 Cable St., LaPorte, Ind. 
4 


“GARAGE te or cara 830 Kp sen a 
while building h ao bene & 

on how to build. 32 age boo Kiet $1.00, H.C. 
Lightfoot, Civil Engineer, Rich 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


137 BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES—Mail Order 
ome—Office. Particulars Free. Flasco Sales, 
2505 150th St., Flushing, L. I., N. Y. 


LAZY MEN WANTED. 900% profits, Srngins 
key-protectors, dog tags. Arrington’s, LaGrange 1 


Envelopes. Our in- 
lenway. 5 5713 Euclid, 

















MAKE MONEY Addressi 
structions reveal how. Paul 
Cleveland 3, Ohio. 


pa MORE MONEY selling personal initialed 
ividualized belts, buckles, cap badges, tie 
ies name plates, 2,000 F neque to choose. 
Big —_, ‘gen or pa agg Write today— 
special ow “. "Specialties, x 
1425, Dept. 8 6 Parvidewee, Rhode Island. 











THE MOST PROFITABLE Hobby in the World. 

how to make money wih Antiques and 
find old things at home, or start 
or no money. Free 





other easy to 

your own business with little 

details. The Old Ant iquer, 11652-G St., 
orth Hollywood, s 

$46 FROM SQUARE FOOT of Plywood; tiger 

necessary. Excellent Home _ Business. rite, 

Woodarts, X8, Bridgewater, Mass. 


WAGE EARNERS, HOMEWORKERS, HOBBY- 
ISTS. Want to earn Extra Money in your spare 











time? Send Dime for punchy ma —— that a 

how. Profitable Opportunities, 

Chicago 90, Ill. 

MAKE WOOD SIGNS AND NOVELTIES, Alpha- 

ae s, numerals, designs tterns, ideas. 
Winkler’ Hobby Supply, 3167 So. 


tails. 
rE St., Omaha 9, Nebr. 








“HOW TO MAKE AND SELL Button Jewelry’’, 
illustrated, 75 cents. T. Sincerbox, Box 452, 
Liberty, New York. 

direct from manu- 


MAKE 100% PROFIT. 
facturer. Beautiful line 
tume od ~~ glass novelties. Send two dollars 





($2.00) for 5. samples. Returnable. Free illus- 
trated folder. Wonderland Studio, Inc., Box 
709-H, St. Petersburg, Fla 

EARN MONEY AT aon pg = Thousands do! 
“Home Worker tells how. Sample, 
256 ayes Box 4, 4917 Kostner, Chicago 
30, 





TRADE MAGAZINES help you get ahead. Latest 
copies. More than 1,000, covering every trade, 
business or interest, available through our — 


to-get-a Seg —. Full particulars an 
price lis Free cio} Rngreving, Publishing 
» 34AK North 3 Ritter, Indianapolis 19, Indiana. 





CANDY MAKING as a hobby. “Start A Candy 


Kitchen”. A complete, clear, concise course in 
book pl Tells ye to make, packsgs Oo and sell. 
0 to start 1.00 post- 


. Satisfaction Ce” dekendk 717 W. 
en St., Butler, Pennsylvania. 





HOW TO SELL YOUR HOBBY PRODUCTS at 


a profit. Practical down to earth advice by suc- 
cessful advertising executive shows you ae rof- 
itable way to your hobby products. Your 

our 


ome and sales ng oo egy ot for you. 
Town Crier, 
P'S oO. yA 1131, Rae wis 


27 WAYS TO MAKE MONEY With Sawdust— 
Big demand, complete formulas and plans mailed 
for one dollar. Alfred Kay, 1123 

uchanan St. N. W., Washington 11, D, C.. - 


OWN AND OPERATE weaving business. from 
store, office or home en aomg yo The all nye ef men’s 
and women’s wearing 2) ~ dle A ethod copy- 

righted. Work done by Small investment. 
Exclusive franchise. Write: Amber Weaving Serv- 
ice, 611 Main Street, Buffalo 3, New York. 


“HISTORY AND HANDBOOK on Chinchillas,” 
book by patel bor) Wy 50 postpaid. P. O. 
Box 327, Gardena, Calif 


MAKE NOVELTY CANDLES for big profits! 














Easy, fascinating work! Complete instructions, 
$1.00. Details free. Robins, 11 Sylvan Lake, 
Mundelein, Il. 





CROCHETERS, KNITTERS WANTED, to make 


beautiful gifts from fluff Angora Yarn. Write 
mars of Angora, Yarn partment, Springfield, 
ois. 





SAVE YOUR BOX TOPS, labels, wrappers 
they re valuable—Send 25c for rice lit, Se Sanford 
Mail Service, 6269 Hillmont ive, Oakland 5, 


METALIZE BABY 3 SHOES, Repair Delis, Make 
Rubber Stamps, Silver Mirrors, M plaster 
Novelties. Catalogue of “30 laces? ree. Uni- 
vershl, Box 1076, Peoria, Il. 


PROFITABLE HOME BUSINESS, every commun- 
ity No canvassing, manufacturing, capital. 








Maki fangs times and bad, year round. 
$1.00, bri ag 7 easy instructions. Ker- 
shaw, S 





Mond TO MAKE MONEY WITH HAMSTERS”. 
Latest a se sales methods, profit- 


able: mar extra income. $1.00 Postpaid. 
agers Publi rs, 4015 So. “ le- 
wood 2, Colo. 


PROFITABLE HOBBIES 












































WHAT’S NEW in Mail Order Selling? Subscribe 
pee Atvemenaaies ae mail order. — full of —_ 
opportuni Sample copy 25c, details 
J. Freese, 22 East 29th, Spokane, Wash. 


nS eee BABY SHOES. Commulate instruc- 
dome ‘or setting u ting a baaknnets.< oo 
fit that will a one over $3.00 complete, Send 

cents to Martin News Service, Lewes, Del. 


DEPRESSION INSURANCE. Practical Plan 
— future, early retirement. Praised by lead- 











ines. $1.00. Vincent Ward, 35 Rose 
Street, ridgeport, Conn. 
 senge Paes SAYS: If you have sleepless nights 


= Bel-dri Scented ow Cards. 
0 type or write plainly and wish to make 
money by addressing 5000 lot Coupon Postcards 
for our Gift Shop clientele, contact us quick, 
stamp for soph, dollar bill for returnable sam les 
- id seaietraan 2 Address, -dri, 221 

Idg., Chicago" 4, Ii. 


+ ye Neon ers 








BUTTONS 





Now! ice assortment, O) 
Stencil and Ringer Buttons, $ 





pembastah ces 





CROCHETED GIFT ITEMS. pam 
Baby Sets, $5.00. Rosalie Strause, Dats ono 
Ave., San Leandro, California. 


CROCHETED TO ORDER—Hostess Aprons. Chair 
Sets, Infants’ Garments, 


etc. Moderate 
Bessie Stephens, Rt. 2,:Box 309, Santee, eee My 





DRESDEN CRAFT 


LEARN D go oy ey home. Fascinating 
hobby for oe gifts and “ean! Mrs. Helm’s 
— oe Smit Chane cn ak 


Complete course with 
he illustrations nr $1.50. 
044 “Tach Avenue South, Minne- 











CROCHET COTTON-—12-ball LJ of 
Cord—2400 yards in all—only 
Fast Fett, cole. 8 bigg MIke run. Size 20. 

Send check, m.o. or enclose 
two two $1 pills, “The Thread Shop, Dept. O, 75 
Elm Avenue, Wollaston 70, Mass. 


FOR ONE DOLLAR A MONTH, join the Crochet 





EARTHWORMS 
EARTHWORMS-—FOR SOIL 
— Revised Booklet 
worm Ferm, Coolville 1, 
HOBBYISTS—Earn Money while inquoving your 
farm or garden. Raise Domesticated Earth 





os $1. 00. Coalville 

















Kit Club. New pattern month with materials Write for Special offer. Capital Earthworm Farm, 

and instructions complete. Buddo Bundles, 825 2514 Fourth Arlington 

Brown, Fresno, C CCH-4Ia Ty Or,. Gonth, & Te 

CROCHETED GIFTS for sale. The Crochet 

Shoppe, Box 544, Columbia, Mo. EDUCATION 

CROCHETED BEDSPREAD, Cream color, UP TO $8 HOURLY as self trained bottled gas 

$75.00. es Crocheted pineapple doilies, plumber. Guaranteed book $3. Literature ate. 
pot holders. msco, Dept. 2, Pasadena 16, Calif. 


se, sets, fancy < 
esta Soa 509 E. Bailey, Whittier, Calif. 














$1100. O'Rouske, 214 York, Jersey Ci eau 
5 4 or) lersey ty ew 
| ide DAIRY GOATS 
DAIRY GOAT JOURNAL — introductory six 


CERAMICS 


FIRE IN YOUR OWN OVEN. Ceramic clay 
P neaag 6 trial su any, one oa Guyer, 1013 
ose Avenue, 





months $1—Columbia 29, Mo. 





ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT 


ELECTRIC PENCIL; Engraves all Metals, $1.25. 
Beyer Mfg., 10511-M Springfield, Boe, os 


EXCHANGE 




















DOLLS 





MINIATURE POTTERY BASKETS and rete, 


BRISTOL DOLLS. Eagleville, Conn. Wholesale. 





NECKTIE EXCHANGE. Send me eight ties you 
ae — Bs will send = eight ines a. 
neatly clean pressed. yy postman jus 

ee Wilson Tie Richens, 230 N. 31st, San 

















handles braided. Colorful flowers molded Retail. Home. Gift op. Stamp. 
Dk. h cag hen beng ae wat . Si rp 0 each. Can DO EOF TS, " 
supply a few shops wi plain ones ‘or souvenirs. LLS MAD: NU seeds and corn husks, 
10.00 ‘doz. Hazel Powell, Fairy Cave, Reeds $1.00 each.. Postpaid. Mrs, John Zabinsky, B. 1 FELTCRAFT 
pring, Mo niece Resta SEE LOMBARD NOVELTIES advertisement un- 
INSTRUCTIONS FOR DOLL der New Jersey, Dealer’s Directory. 


CHINA PAINTING 





7s heart gl Compinee, Cite Ss Painter’s Kit, 
uipment plus 4 pa - 
pn Bay jewelry oe paint an firing servi service ay Fw 


$5. 20. Porcelain in seereity pieces, brooches 15c, 
caerings 15c. for complete price list. Vic- 
7 — ees 434 Lafayette Street, New York 





HEADS, Cloth 
Faces, and Special Clay Formula, 50c. Cut-out 
dolls ready to sew, $1.00. Also doll faces. Storr- 
Nelson Co., Route 2, Muskegon, Mich. 


DOLL LESSONS and Contests. Box 9582-S, Los 
Angeles, C 


NOVELTY SOCK DOLLS, dressed. Ly $1.00. 
Attention gift shops. Meares, 84-18 150 Street, 
Jamaica, L. I. 











COINS 


JAPANESE INVASION bills for the United 
States, Ic to $1,000.00, Beautiful historical set, 
$2.00. Illustrated Coin Catalogue, 25c. Norman 
Shultz, Salt Lake 9, Utah. 


COLLECTIONS 



































DEAR DOLLS; Our Doctor can mend your body 
and build up your fi and soeee or os you 
china arms and legs and our ge ee _ 
you new clothes. GANsie Doll ospital, 


neaut, Ohio. 

SOUTHWESTERN DOLLS. Colorful hand made, 
hand painted face, 15” Soft,, Cuddly, Mexican 
Dancers, Farmers, Farmerette, Cowgirl, Cowboy. 
Make beautiful gifts. Send for Descriptions and 
Prices. Ethel Krepps, a Cruces, New Mexico. 




















FELT eS a ee eae 
faces and felt costumes. $1.50 per dozen. 
Helen M. Davies, 1821 Noir Gone Royal oak, 
Michigan. 








FIGURINES 


UNPAINTED COPIES OF Many Beautiful 4 
urines: Lamps, Ashtrays, ues, 
Novelty. ie list. Fact 

2201 Poppleton Ave., 


UNPAINTED FIGURINES. Ilustrated list free. 
Oman, 642 Broadway, St. Paul 1, Minn. 

















AFRICAN VIOLETS. Annie Smith, 395 Common 
Street, Walpole, Mass. 





























NDS. i b RETIRED Cc Hob » has for 
beara meg 9 cede 5 an hoon FOR COLLECTORS And Children: 14 inch hand sale, About 60 ‘of Colorado Native Ala- 
2 mate outied doll, my features; lace ae beater Berk articles; incl ends, desk 
prs on te ae BELLS, POSTCARDS—Also swap y ver tet =~ oni petticoat; basque dress sets, ash trays, paper weights, obelisks, etc. 
reci eae mdence invited: Dorothy M. Les- bonnet ‘of ality print or gingham, leather All’ solid rock, direct from quarry, strictly hand 
Ee Bow 715, Bridgeport, oe poe ae Pa nM me made from my own patterns and designs, cut 
— amma wes. Geneva re groin Waverly, and polished. All my private stock. Need space 
FOR occ ORS OF OLD BOOKS, genuine for more articles making now. Money back - 
old medical almanacs, dated from 1863 Pg 1922. antee. For description and price write me. 
Mrs. C. A. Cameron, Box 64, College Place, MOTHER AND DAUGHTER Corn Husk Dolls. one to ten dollars. colors and grain. Choicest 
Wash ej 8 and 5 Aad 1 * ie ee grade rock. Address: Nymeyer, Montrose, Colo. 
per set. ic 
COLLECT BEAUTIFUL SEASHELIS ... From [ois Neff, soem e 0. FOR SALE: STOP! LOOK! READ! Old wooden 
all pares of the world. Interesting and eee carv¥ orse on merry said to be 
goog ‘ pegs HAIR? Shining mohair over 100 years old. First $50.00. check gets it. 
vec. P rice list sent for 3c stamp. Seashells, only § y $1.0 yes Mohair Curls, 75c per yard; Cra Me lection Shells, 50 for $2.00; 
Bor 1664, For Myer, ls Box 763, N mes ise SO ee Sa ian eee SJocy 1000; $3.00 2000 
AGATE MARBLES wanted (collection or small ane : $5.00. : bags, well made, 
lots). Write—Stevens, 5 Febrero 82, Mexico City, MATERIALS FOR | por CLOTHES from studio 89c each. Order ane, order more. Orville 
Mexico. costumes: _ silks, velvets, woolens, laces, Wi , , Indian. 
Sequins iimmings (She bor fall $3.00 N. Vine, 
money-order. Studio - 7 
COMMERCIAL ART Hollywood 38, Calif. GARDENING 
LEARN SHOWCARD WRITING at home in DOLLS WITH HANDMADE CLOTHES. 7%”, INSTRUCTI IN LEAFLETS, 25c each, five for 
spare time. Fascinating, = business of mohair wig. Pilgrim Pair, $3.50. Colonial $1.00. “Making“a pyramid flower bed,” “‘Grow- 
your own. No special skill n - Free infor- Couple, $3.75. Forel $2.00 each ing cucum in a barrel,” “Growing straw- 
mation. ome Publishing -» Dept. 15, doll. Irene Love, Post Box 988, Red Bank, berries in a »” “Growing strawberries in 
Irvington 11, N. J. New Jersey. a barrel,” ‘ winter with 
a cea aoe ie Zs wax.” Kelsey, y, Al Canada. 
HARA ILLS made er. ave 
CONTESTS several for sale. Inquiries invited. Susan Roth, 
1233 Lakeview Rd., Cleveland 8, Ohio. GEM CUTTING 





SURPRISE YOURSELF by winnin ma. rize! 
$10,000 Checks, New Automobiles, ‘comes 
and qther fabulous prizes. ee of s how pdt where 
to win share! Enclose stamp. National 
Contest Bulletin, Box rete ‘Miami 31, Florida. 


JANUARY, 1949 





EUBANK DOLLS-—Distinctive and Original ae 
acters. Send 10c for new 1949 illustrated cai 
of 100 dolls. Discount to dealers. Wilma Foe 4 


Pulliam, 3214 Pleasant, Hannibal, Mo. 


GEM MAKING—Fascinating! es Send 25c 
os Pasa yo oe gg pe = _jae 

uipment ca pidary Comeau: est 
49th, Seattle 7, Wash. 


5 














GIFTS 


ATTRACTIVE GIFTS—Aprons, Bib Sets, Dolls, 
Miniatures. Stamp for particulars. Persinos, 13 
E. Union Blvd., Bethlehem, Penna. 

Plastic Tea 


LINEN HANDKERCHIEFS, 75c; 

Aprons, $1.50; Black rayon ‘Aprons, $2.00; Elec- 
tric Food Mixer Covers, $1.50. All hand painted. 
Chickadee Studio, Millington, New Jersey. 











CROCHETED POTHOLDERS, Star, Squares, 
Target, or Fan design. Red, blue, green, yellow, 
Biack, with white or cream. 3 for $1.00 


or 
Althea Clark, Springfield Road, Southwick, Mass. 


LOVELY HANDKERCHIEEFS, wide crochet ed 
$1.35. Crochet Booties, $1. 35. Brewster’s if 
Shoppe, 812 Backus St., Jackson 2 


ELABORATE CROCHETED DESIGN on_hem- 
stitched pillow cases. $5.00 pair. Mary Temp- 
lin, Box 216, Wakita, Okla. 


UALITY HANDICRAFTS, every type. Reason- 

able prices. Catalog, 25c. Refundable first order. 
Dolls needlework, wood, jewelry, etc. Hobh 
Horse Gift Shoppe, 1306% W. 3rd, Marion 25, 
Indiana. 


FANCY BOUDOIR BAG. Cesmentel and Prac- 
tical. Beautiful Flowerlike a Pastels and 
White, $2.50 ag Mary Buckwalter, Box 
145, Little Neck, New York. 


ORDERS TAKEN—Pansy Doilies, $2.00 each. 
ssepiee thew Star Frill Doily, $1.75 each. Mrs. 
J. T. Jorgensen, 504 Monroe, Winnemucca, Nev. 


INTRIGUING GIFT BOOKLET on Candles pre- 
senting their religious history and ed use, 
with De ie 50c. Rost, 2037 
Grandview, Rt. 1, Box 344, Carlsbad, Calif. 


FREE! BABY BIBS! (59c value) Bib free with 
every order for our crocheted _hankie with fancy 
corner and crocheted earrings. Matching set $1.69. 
See ad under New Jersey Dealer’s Directory. 
Lombard Novelties, Box 144, Merchantville, N. J. 


BEAUTIFUL CIGARETTE or trinket boxes, 
$1.00. Dorothy Roker, R. 1, Norfolk, Nebr. 


CROCHETED “FLOATING TURTLES” with 
soap, all colors. Kiddies delight. $1.00 Post 
Paid. “Baby Sacque” dish cloths, very clever, 
75c Post Paid. Mrs. Jesse Goembel, Luverne, 
Minn. 
































MAPLE LEAF WALLSHELVES for plant or curio. 
Maple, mahogany or dark Oo. finish. $1.25 Post 
Paid. House of Christine, P. O. Box 343, Green- 
field, Mass. 


CROCHETED: Luncheon Sets, Doilies, Shawl, 
Afghan. Knit rves. Swedish darning hand- 
bags. Gertrude Gladstone, 276 Conklin Ave., 
Binghamton, N. Y. 


CROCHETED, Silklined, ribbon-trimmed, hanky 
case, $1.25. Elsa Crooks, Beallsville, Ohio. 


BEAUTIFUL STENCILED 7 Cloths, $1.00 
each, fruit or flowers. E. ‘unson, 
pron, Wis. 


PINK AND BLUE Crocheted Baby Pum 
pair. Mrs. Harvey Miotke, 19314 Hambu 
troit, Michigan. 














. $2.50 
urg, De- 





SWEATERS, BOOTIES, Bonnets, Mittens, hand- 
made, state color. Mrs. S. Rosell, Holly, Mich. 


CARVINGS OF WOOD, Ivory, Wyoming Jade, 
Agate or other materials, made to order. Satis- 
faction guaranteed. Miss Hermania Anslinger, 
918 W. 4th Ave., Spokane, Wash. 


PERSONALIZED BOOK MATCHES and. Napkins 
make lovely gifts. Write for descriptive circular. 
Gooch, Box 202-H, Hernando, Miss. 

















lain or siteee finish, 


uh tenn 6 re" oo coma, 


Ship Bosse New 


REAL SEA HORSE cinted 
$1.50 pair. cient song’ 


10c each. om ee 
eer Shor 





Postpaid. 
Jersey. 

ANTIQUE BLACK JET $3.50 pr. 
others, $1.00. 54” Crocheted Fed Eableciors a 
scarf, $35.00. Pineapple Chair Sets, $8.00. OS Penal 
Pillowcases, white or multicolor emb. $5.00. 
Color? Black walnut candy assortment, $1.25 Ib. 
Twin Pines Gift Shoppe, Jenera, Ohio, 


HANDMADE DOLLS, faces handpainted. Stuffed 





toys, Chenille ate a Sprays. Shell jewelry. 
Stamp for list. Handcraft Gift Shoppe, Belmont, 
New Hampshire. 





STAMPED ENVELOPE for Booklet — Unusual 
Gifts—Madison Cabinet Shop, Madison, Conn. 


HERES 
TRY OUR SOUP BOUQUETS, Herb Mustaitls 


and Herb — to ag i variety to 
the winter meals. © den Craft tudio, 81 
Union Street, faithaven, M 


HOBBY SUPPLIES | 


HOBBYISTS: Send — for biggest value in hobby 
catal 64 pages. 500 illustrations. Materials, 
tools, kits for 26 hobbies Jar Hobby Mart, 
Dept. C7, 137, Iselin, N. J. 


a ogg ye HANDCRAFT Offers excellent 

pr rofits. Make and sell aaemite Chenille Holiday 
owers, Novelties, Lapel Mascots, Gifts. Litera- 

ay ae _ Artcrafts, 324-P. Best 14, New 
or 

















NET EMBROIDERED HANKIES; Appliqued 
Aprons. Stamp. Kiehl, 2917 Fourth ” 
Canton, Ohio. 


CUTE LITTLE SEWING BASKET handmade 
authentic Indian design. Send $1.00 to Mitchells 
Art Studio, 65 Clifford. St., Roxbury 19, Mass. 


BEAUTIFUL HAND TURNED Solid Walnut 
Table Lamps, Mahogany Wall Plaques, Wood 
Novelties, etc. Write for folder. H. 
Lolling W 


2 H ° 











BE YOUR OWN WEATHER PROPHET! Large 

hand blown 6 iF Swan Barometer with mirror 

— directions, $1.00 - Glass House, Dept. 
H, Merchantville, New Jersey. 


HOME CRAFTSMEN. 


HOMECRAFTSMEN — Have you tritd flocking? 
Flock all popular colors, $2.25 pond; or try 
our special trial kit of 6 colors and‘ instructions 
for pase «ag only $1.00. All pricés postpaid. 
Lynds, Box 193G, Medway, Mass. |}: 


bets 4 ben mg SIGNS | AND, NOVEL SINS, Alpi Al 
ts, s, ni Beale? § 
res details. rs a Supply, '3167 South 
Teh St., Omaha 9, Nebr. 
Wine rite, 

















GLASS 


FOR SALE: OLD MOON and Star. Forrest 
Sowers, Doylestown, Pa. 


GREETING AND VIEW CARDS 


FIVE. VIEWS of Historic Boston, 25c. 
Box 193R, Medway, Mass. 


VIEW CARDS—5 Assorted views of New Jersey 
Lake Lands—25c coin only. Chas. Muller Jr., 
226 12th Ave., Newark, New Jersey. 


VIEW CARD COLLECTORS: 20 Different views 
bt bag Jersey, 25c. Boileau, 82 Church, Mont- 
alr, 











Lynds, 








$46 FROM Scan FOOT of Plyivood 
necessary. lent Home Business. 
Woodarts, X8, Bridgewater, Mass. 
nch belt 
your 
Young, 


HAND SANDING TEDIOUS? A: 
sander smooths flat panels easily. 
own in two evenings. Plans $1.00. F. 
Sandy Springs 1, Maryland. 4, 


CATALOG: Patterns plywood aoalay furniture, 





lawn ornaments, letters, numerals,’ Plagues 
frames, silhouettes, weathervanes, -t Mot 
transfers. Over 100 other items. ~ 200 Pe 


illustrated. 25c, refunded first order. utN ‘oO stamps 
please.) Wo-Met Shop, Box 167, A burn, Ga. 


50 PATTERNS of action pall to m fy furniture, 
trucks, rocker, swing, cradle, w 09 Birch etc., 
$1.00. Continental Homecrafters, 90 Birch, Eau 
Claire 1, Wisconsin. 


TURN YOUR WORKSHOP into cash. Send 
postcard for catalog of modern saleable meoierss 
Craftplans, 7241-B Madison, Kansas City 5, Mo. 











HANDCRAFT 


MAKE MINIATURE MING TREES: For gifts or 
sale. Instructions and materials. $2.00 kit con- 
tains miniature Chinese figurine, Manzanita, moss 
etc. $5.00 Kit makes beautiful large Ming. 15c 
postage. Special low prices on materials for larger 
Mings. Price list with sketches, upon request. 
Ming Craft, Box 212, Loomis, Calif. 


MAKE BEAUTIFUL DECORATIVE wax candles 
that burn colo flames. Red, blue, yellow, 
green om flames. Sample wick, instructions, 
25c. Marek, Taft, Texas. 








COPPER AND BRASS for the Home Workshop. 
Strips, Sheets, Bars, and Rods. Catalog Free. 
Groundmaster Co., Div. H., Boulder, Colo. 


HOME MOVIES 


“MISS AMERICA OF 1948” 8mm., 50 ft. Koda- 
chrome, $7.50, (black-white, $2.00), 16mm, 100 
ft. Kodachrome, silent 41. 75 (black-white, 

ks 25c. World in Color 








$4.00). Big movie ca 
Productions, Elmira, N. 


INDIAN RELICS 








SEND TODAY for Free Catalog illustrating and 
describing muine hand-made reproductions of 
creations of Colonial tinsmiths—trays, baskets, 
candle sconces, etc.—undecorated, ready for paint- 
ing. Our Instruction Book tells how and con- 
tains seven Early American designs; $1.10 post- 
paid. The Country Loft, 31 Lane, South 
Hingham, Massachusetts. 
it. 
Hobby 


ETCH ALUMINUM TRAYS at t 

Write for complete information. Buffalo 
Haven, 612 Fillmore, Buffalo 12, New York. 
MAKE BEAUTIFUL personal Valentines for pleas- 
ure or profit. Also centerpieces—or place cards 
for showers and eerinn from salt and starch dough. 


Instruction Boo $1.00. Clara Crosley, 3202 
Ave. K., Fort Madison, Ia. 











GLOW IN DARK FIGURES suitable for chil- 
dren’s room. Small, $1.00, Large, $1.50. Post- 
paid. P. O. Box 161, Marshalltown, Towa. 


MY HOBBY—Cute baskets made of greeting cards. 
Two for $1.00. Mrs. William Sisson, Little 
Compton, Rhode Island. 


a te Set eee ol 50¢; Shell ear- 

» 50c; oa egg ey Original Tally 

s, 4 for “Maye”, 005 t2 West St., 
Utica, New You 











Cloth and Napkins, 
ivery, Santa Fe, New 


HAND PAINTED Brid 
$3.5( General 


3.50. Alison, 


HAND BLOWN GLASS MINIATURES-Six dif- 
ferent, $1.00 aid, twelve different, $2.00. 





Glass House, Dept. H, Merchantville, N. J. 
UNPAINTED Le ge and Turkey Castings. 
Columbiana, Ohio. 


for oe 
Santa Fe, 


Joseph Jordan, Main 
COLORED PAPER PICTURE RE penaue. 
dren, $1.00. Alison, General 

New Mexico. 


HAND PAINTED SPECIALS 


LOVELY HAND PAINTED oy neck scarfs. 
Beautiful roses and _ butterflies white 
washable, $3.00. Mary Merrill, or1116 3rd fo. 
Lewistown, Mont. 








INDIAN RELICS — large list 3c. 
Mukwonago, Wis. 


WANTED TO BUY: Indian Stone Relics. Hi 


prices paid. Send me any you have, money o: 
return mail. Orville Wisehart, Shirley, ether” 


INSTRUCT ION 


HAVE A HOBBY, COLLECTING! 
not antiques, nor rare coins, but 
dollars—the Mercere be the bankable, spendable 
mazuma. er 5,000 persons are operating —_ 
own peat Fos py 


ices; some rot adh a Et tie 
gee —others as a lifetime b field 
uncrowded. Earnings in > ae | business run 
pe! high as $5,000.00 — $15,000.00 annually. 
We'll teach you this 


Grutzmacher, 














Not stamps, 
real B 


fascinating ion by 
coatty learned home study course Tite today for 
free booklet, entitled “Collect & Grow Rich.” 


Feenkaim Credit School, Dept. 232-N, Roanoke 7, 
Va. 


GOVERNMENT POSITIONS pay bi 

some start better than $3,000 Big 

expensive Keyed Tests—; 

gun Write, Instruction 
0. 





salaries— 
t my in- 
you quickl for 
scviie, 4, St. Louis, 





DO YOU HAVE s LOUSY MEMORY? _ Re-Mem- 
Brit (CCopyri; yoo method of memo 
masterdom. 94 a rr t. New and novel, 
and a dell eg re e ete. Your address 

bill to Re- sor rit, P. O. Box 1089, 
afig Calif. 





PROFITABLE HOBBIES 



































“UNCLE SAM” JOBS! $2,086—$3,351 yearly. 
Men—Women earn more. now for exams. 


Free 40-page book lists jobs, sample coa g. 
nae EF Institute, Dept. J36, Rochester, 
lew 





JEWELRY AND FINDINGS 


GENUINE TORTOISE SHELL make beautiful 
Spanish combs, earrings, etc. Send one dollar for 

sample strip, 6”x1%4” and 2 pieces 144”x114” for 
pro wl - Kleefkens, Box 1057, Cristobal, 








WELRY FINDINGS direct from manufacturer. 

our problem solved, s — barpins — dress 
clips — joints — necklace clasps — button findings — 
Chain in ed & sterling silver—stone set- 
tings—bracelets clasps—Cameos—1001 other items. 
Send for factory prices—Cotton filled boxes. P. H. 
Dept., 6628 Kenwood Ave., Chicago 37, Iil. 


COLORPLUS ARGYLE Sock Packs, $1.79 each, 
plus 15c for handling and mailing. Lillian’s Hand- 
craft Shoppe, 35 Pearl Street, Fitchburg, Mass. 


100% NYLON YARNS, 20 colors. Shrink 5 
Argyle, Plain Soxpak, $1. 85. Wool yarns. lor- 
plus Pladpak, $1.79. eg directions. Plus 15c 

a Ervins, 602 So. Lee Street, Garrett, 
ndiana. 











LAMPS 


LOVELY TABLE LAMPS made from red cedar. 
Reproduction of old style kerosene lamp. finished 
natural, Prices on request. Childers Woodcraft, 
Dublin, Texas. 








HURRICANE LAMPS, rustic pinecraft, $2.00 pr. 
ostpaid. No C.O.D.’s or tn Sa please. Russell 
awyer, Lisbon Falls, 





SHELL JEWELRY—Pins, Earrings, or sets, combs, 
for gifts, prizes, etc. Priced seasenable, Vera 
Pierce, Hopkinton, Iowa. 


SHELL AND PLASTIC BROOCHES, a eS 00. 
Metal Barrettes, ~ decorated, 50c. . Earl 
Taggart, Nashville, In 


CAMEO CHATELAINE, pearl bordered, $2.50, 

matching earrings, 75c. Sequin orchid or camellia 

— ge, 82. -00. Mrs. James Watt, Jay Ave., Grif- 
th, A 


ORIGINAL DESIGNS: shell earrings, $1.25; 
brooches, la *" ins, $1.75. B. M. Tracy, Box 
767, Asheville, N. C. 


COSTUME JEWELRY SUPPLIES, sequins, beads, 
yy lastic and metal findings. Free catalog. 
ha Hoveltion. Box 464H, Griffith, Ind. 


NEED PIN MONEY? Make extra dollars by mak- 
ing gorgeous earrings. Kit for two pair beautiful 
Cc oslovakian rhinestone earrings, an of 
loyce 

















colors. Complete $1.00 plus 10c 
Jewels, 5801 West 22nd, Cicero, 


NEW-—LOVELY-—Trim beautiful Lucite Bracelet 
with Sequins. Complete kit, $1.00. Small, me- 
dium, oe 19 Sequin necklace kit, $1.25. Catalog. 
10c. Handcraft Cottage, 2223 Elizabeth Ave., 
Des Moines, Iowa. 


FREE — FREE — FREE Beautiful sample jewelry 
‘items given with purchase of shells and findings. 
Very generous packets. Instruction book and 8 
colors dyes included. $12.50 value—while they 
last only $3.95. Instruction k only — 25c. 
Janelle Co., Dept. 8, Forest Lake, Minn. 


DAISY TYPE TATTED EARRINGS—Blue, orchid, 
* green, yellow, 50c. P. O. Box 344, Albany 


age 














MANUFACTURE RHINESTONE and Pearl 
Jewelry at home. Lowest prices, pleasant work, 
tremendous profits. Free list of findings. A. V. 
Cutt Co., Suite 1216 Park Row Bldg., New York 
7, New York. 


INTERESTED IN MAKING new and novel cos- 
tume jewelry? Send 10c for illustrated informa- 
seg Roger James Plastics, 436 N. E. Fremont 
St., Portland 12, Oregon. 


he ee BROOCH pins of shells, 50c each, 
for $1.00. C. Morron, 757 Main St., Stam- 
ford. Conn. 


TWINKLING STAR or Glittering Cluster Ear- 
—_ $1.00. Matthes, 1530 Cypress, Kansas City, 














CHINESE MANDARIN BEADS! Just arrived from 

a! Handcarved miniature Chinese Mandarins 
on hardwood beads, — slightly different, about 
1 inch long. Suitable for exotic necklaces, brace- 
lets, earrings, curios, etc. Each bead only 10 
cents. Eastwest, 200 E. 94 St., Brooklyn 12, 


New York. 


SHELL EARRINGS. Hand made in beautiful 
designs and colors. Excellent gift suggestion. 
Wrapped in attractive gift box. 75c pair. Post 
aid. Cash with order. Money back guarantee. 
Piobby Shell Craft Co., 90-40 Parsons Blvd., 
Jamaica 2, N. Y. 








KNITTING 


AND KNITTED MITTENS. Ly $2.00 
Gabe back, $2.50. Orders taken for other hand 
knits. Write for Se, Mary Jansen, 1740 W. 

100th St., Chicago 4 


KNIT 
$1.00. 
Calif. 








ED. 


LEFT-HAND instructions, 
Bea’s Needlecraft, 


Complete 
Box 866, Glendale, 


JANUARY, 1949 


COMBINATION PINUP & Table Lamps fea- 
turing elephants, donkeys, ducks, etc. Maple fin- 
ish or decoratively painted. Real buy, $3.95. 
Novelty Shop, 124 Washington Street, lew Bed- 





ford, Mass. 
HANDMADE ELKHORN LAMPS, $11.00 post- 
paid. Numerous other items. Satisfaction guar- 


an or money refunded on return of article. 
Archie Alexander, Iron Mountain, Mont. 





LEATHERCRAFT 


RUSSET COWHIDE Pieces suitable for leather- 
craft work. Write: E. Tn amare Jr., 60 Wah- 
conah St., Pittsfield, 


LEATHER CRAFT SUPPLIES. New 1949 illus- 
trated catal oa 84 pages showing thousands of 
items for t leathercrafter. Leathers, copper, 
tools, supplies, designs, | pasjerns, books, and ready 
cut projects. Send 1 ge to cover handling 
charges. Russo Handicraft upplies, 239 South 
Spring Street—Dept. PH-1, Los Angeles, Calif. 











LEATHER AND METAL aeeane Leathers, 





tools, su plies, instruction 

and supplies. Catalogs free. Kn ae. 3203 W. 
Washington Blvd., Los Angeles 1 , Calif, 

FOR SALE: LEATHERETTE REMNANTS suit- 


able for seat covers, chair seats, shopping bags, 
Many other articles many sizes and colors. 40c 
§3:00, da sea. stato Onis We 10 nds 





Saar ne oe 
[EATHENCRAPTERS Free catal Leathers, 
teole, —- Rosenblum Leather, L, 518 

. 8th, boygan, Wis. 





LICENSE PLATES 


LICENSE PLATES eek Setme 1930. Anthony 
Shupienus, Newport, New Jersey. 








MINERALS & PRECIOUS STONES 


PETRIFIED WOOD. 12 cubic inches $2.00 
Flossie Lee, Mountain View 2, Okla. 


GOLD NUGGETS! Beautiful, grpuive ifornia 
Id nugget, $1. eee bye A 3 $2. 00. ‘Reed A 

t ” H b) 
x 604, Stockton, Calif.” paid. Hobby 


“ROCKS” WANTED. Information; postcard. 
Science, Dept. H, 2770 Dale, St. Paul 8, Minn. 








anning For 


Gold, 








MISCELLANEOUS 


YOU CAN ENTERTAIN with Chalk — Cata- 
log, 10c. John Balda, Trick Cartoonist,- Osh- 
, Wis. 


LEARN MAGIC, VENOUS ISM, Mind read- 
ing. Particulars ‘free. illiam Quackenbush, Big 
Flats, New York. 











(Continued on Page 8) 








“After 3 months with your magazine 
the number of inquiries far out reach 
our expectations, and what is more 
surprising 90% of the inquiries ore 
from persons actually interested in the 
craft, which has increased our number 
of sales per hundred inquiries”, says 
A. V. C. of Buffalo, New York. 





RESULTS EXCEED EXPECTATIONS 


Use This Handy Insertion Order TODAY! 


The classified columns of Profitable 
Hobbies offer readers a profitable 
market place for their hobby products. 


Send your copy, with payment at 
15 cents per word, today to Profitable 
Hobbies, 355 Handcraft Bidg., Kansas 
City 16, Mo. 








Profitable Hobbies 
355 Handcraft Bldg. 
Kansas City 16, Mo. 


Enclosed find $..... for 





..months’ insertion of the following 
advertisement in the classified column of PROFITABLE HOBBIES, at 15c 
per word per month (including name and address). 














NAME 
ADDRESS 








con ae 





STATE 








™~ ITI iTiTrtirTrtititftTititiritiiiirriritetrtereeelolelelee 











(Continued from Page 7) 
ILLUSTRATED WHOLESALE CATALOG 10c, 








Bargains ee. Stafford, Box 5211-PH, In- 
dianapolis 1, Ind. 
BOOKLET, “Working Your Way Through Col- 


lege,” $1.00. Lee Dickinson, Box 385, Hampton, 





10c BRINGS SEVERAL Interesting Hobby, | iad 
lications. Jones, 1210H Dudley, Utica, N. Y 


LACE TRIMMED SUNBONNET Pincushions, 
50c, owl or clown, 25c. Free list. Carrie Hooper, 
419. East Church, Santa Maria, Calif. 


STAMPED AND HEMSTITCHED for Crochet- 
ing. Pillow cases, runners, vanities, buffets, doilies, 
flush box covers. Large selection ‘of patterns, free 
catalog. West Side Stamp Goods Store, 2422 W. 
Van Buren, Chicago 12, fh. 











TRADE MAGAZINES. Complete classified Di- 
rectory listing 3,806. Every trade, business, pro- 
~ seem hobby and interest. $1.00. Commercial 
Zoguenieg, Publishing Co., 34AK North Ritter, 
ianapolis 19, Indiana. 





HYPNOTISM as a Hobby. Send 50c for inter- 
esting instructive booklet. Brown, Seaview Ave., 
Swansea, Mass. 


LARGE TELESCOPES and o 
free. A. F. Dickey, 11415 
14, Colo. 





tical parts. Price list 
- 20 Ave., Denver 





BE BEAUTIFUL, well groomed, attractive, ‘Pari- 
sian Beauty Secrets” tells how. 159 azes for the 
price of $1.10. Act Fast! Stoner Sales Service, 
906 West College Ave., York, Penna. 





CRAFTS, ARTS, AUTO SPECIALTIES, Home 
Manufacturing, any field, I’ll supply formula - 
that special product you name from enormous 

for $1.00. Benziger, 1916 North Moreland, 
Indianapolis, Indiana. 





EARN EXTRA CASH: Send $1.00 for sample 
Cameo Brooch and Earring Set attractively boxed 
and details for making big e% M. F. Allan, 
17 Glenwood Ave., Buffalo 8, N. Y. 


NEEDLECRAFT SUPPLIES 


BRAID-AIDS—Let them do your folding for you! 
Three slots and movable ide so you can use 
materials of different weights and produce what- 
ever size braid you want. Set of three—only $1.00. 
Add 15 cents postage. Hilde’s Knit Shop, 87 
Prospect Avenue, Mount Vernon, N. Y. 


THE ABC OF EMBROIDERY STITCHES. All 
practical stitches. 42 illustrations—showin 

sition of hands, 10c. “How to Recover Uphol. H 
stered Furniture’’ instructions and 3 inch curved 
needle, 20c. ‘How to R Sagging Furniture 
a instructions and inch curved needle, 
a stpaid. ABC Publishing, 336 West 

O New car 23, New York. 











trap E cP Arne for blouses - 
‘ive parachute panels Ss. ark’s, 
1211 B. St., San Mateo, C Calif, 





FOR MAKING RUGS. Wool blanket ends and 
trimmings, 40c per d 25 pounds or over. 
Less than 25 pounds, 50c — 10_ colors. 
Material cut into % inch, 1 inch 
strips, 10c per pound extra. 
— Bloomfield Woolen Company, Dept. H-1, 
loomfield, Indiana. 





PATTERNS, PLANS 





MAKE WOOD SIGNS AND ‘NOVELTIES, Al: 
bets, panels, numerals, di leas. 
Free details. Winkler Hobby ‘Supely, 3167 South 
13th St., Omaha 9, Nebr. 


YOUR —, « VAL, Snare Norwegian, Mexi- 
can, American Pennsylvania’ Dutch 
Tracing Patterns. oe painting and needlework. 
Easily traced with carbon Four large sheets 
of desi in each set, co or guides, instructions. 
Your choice, $1.00 each. B. Robertson, 5822- 
PH Park Avenue, Minneapolis, Minn. 














PLEXIGLAS—30 PATTERNS of e to make 
pro jects, $1.00. Howard ~— 402 er St., 
alo 12, New York. 
PERIODICALS 
FOR TEN CENTS: uae copy “Amateur 
Camera-Journalist and Feature Writer.’’ Holden, 


Publisher, Germantown 6, Tenn. 

SAMPLE COPY, {eens and All-Cage-Bird 
monthly, American Cana: agazine, 2839PH N. 

Halsted, Chicago 14, Ill. 

LONE FIR, Magazine for gardeners» and hobby- 
ists. Sample 10c. Hebron Press, Box 8431, 
Portland 7, gon. 
SWAPPERS & HOBBYISTS! 











— sell, swap, 





anything. See Hobby-Craft & Sw: ts Magazine. 
Copy 10c. 358 Uneeda St., Fi lu Lac, Wis- 
consin. 

THE TOY ey Monthly Doll and Hobby 


Publication. Sample free. aes, 112 Middlefield, 


Middletown, Conn. 


PET STOCK 


67 VARIETIES PIGEONS, Rabbits, Guinea Pigs, 
Pheasants, Peafowls, Catalogue 10c. Free list. 
Houck Farm, Box 4, Tiffin, Ohio. 











MOLDS 


RUBBER: White liquid rubber! America’s finest 

flexible molding rubber; New! Extra heavy 

viscosity! uick drying! Ideal for home, class- 

room, or industry. Only $7.95 per gallon, $2.95 

per quart, and $1.00 per = sample. Parcel 

og? repaid! Plastercraft Supply Cae ATs 3051 
air Avenue, Cleveland 14, Ohi 








LIQUID RUBBER for making Flexible Molds. 
Gallon, $5.75; ¥% Gallon, 3.50; Quart, $2.00; 
Pint, $1.25. Free Sample. Chane is b Pais Arts, 
1130 E. 16th St., Jacksonville 6, 


NOVELTIES 


HOBBYISTS ATTENTION! Send for free Reis, 
list: novelty salt and peppers, shoes, pitchers, ails, 
vases, dogs, cats, horses, elephants, pigs, miscel 
laneous. Weinstein’s Gift Shoppe, 229 S. Wash- 
ington Street, Peoria 2, ois. 


BEADED BROOCHES, exclusive design, beautiful 
gifts, only $1.6). Specify color. Money refunded 
within 5 days if not satisfied. Alverna L. Nedeau, 
934 Leland Ave., Chicago 40, Il. 


PHOTO MIRRORS—pocket size, 3 for $1.00. Send 
your photograph to Armen Studio, 47 Hanover 
, Boston 12, Mass. 














MUSIC, MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS 


SWISS MUSICAL MOVEMENTS, Charming 
=a e Tunes, $1.95. Double Tunes, "$2. 95. Post- 
- Wagner’s, 1433 York Ave., N. Y. C. 


PLAY THAT PIANO AGAIN. Subscribe for 
Brush Up, enjoyable Piano Refresher Course. Ten 
lessons—$10.00. First lesson—$2.00. Forjedor Pub- 
lishing Co., Box 103, College Park Station, De- 
troit 21, Mich. 











SWISS MUSICAL UNITS $3.00. Music Boxes. 
131 West 42nd, New York 18, New York. 





YOUR SONG, POEM OR MELODY may be your 
success. Broadway writers now available to assist 
you. Free information. Writunes, Box 294, West- 
field, New Jersey. 





SWISS MUSIC MOVEMENTS. Make your toys 
musical with these e imported units. Choice 
of folk ae, oe and popular melodies, $2.50 


each postpaid. a with base and metal 
shell. Maritime, 3 ast 60th Street, New York 
22, New York. 





NAME LISTS 





PHEASANT FEATHER NOVELTIES. Corsages, 
$2.00; Chatelaines, $3.00; Pins, $1.50; Desk 
Ornaments, $3.00. ‘hens Bullard, Watertown, S 


WISHING WELL FLOWER POT, hand made, 
11” high, only $2.00. Hand made in Italy, 
“Whiskey Bottle cork,’’ pull the string the little 
man bows his head, tips his hat, ‘‘Big Deal’’ $1.00. 
All orders prepaid. Chura’s Gift Outlet, 947 
Madison Ave., New York 21, New York. 


COLORADO ALABASTER Shakers. State Flower 
Hand Painted. $1.00 ay Nee Hafers’ 
Novelties, R. 3, Ft. Collins, Col 


PRACTICAL COMBINATION Smart Handbag 
Zipper Purse, money are opens ©, a Jar; 
strong shopping bag, stic Alligator 

$1.69. Money back AB omer ool Ornstein, aT} 
— Boulevard, Arverne, New York. Also agents 
want 














OLD GOLD & JEWELRY WANTED 


HIGHEST CASH FOR OLD, BROKEN 
JEWELRY. Mail Gold Teeth, Watches, Rings, 
Silverware, Diamonds, Spectacles. Satisfaction 
Guaranteed. FREE information. Rose Smelting 
Co., 29-PH East Madison, Chicago. 








SELL YOUR HOBBY PRODUCTS, GIFT 
SHOPS, names and addresses. Guaranteed 97% 








correct. lc each. Minimum order $1.00. Alan, 
Box 50, Clayton, Mo. 

— 

NAMEPLATES 





FREE SAMPLE NAMEPLATES, For Gifts, Front 
doors, Desks, Identification, etc., 50% Discount. 
Carlton Whitney Company, Oakville, 


PARTY PLANNING 


BUY A PLANNED PARTY-I personally arrange 
complete typewritten party guide for any occa- 
sion; covering every detail, from invitation to 
departure of guests. Write me age, sex of person 
to be so honored, party occasion, number of 

ests, other details, $2.00. From this = 
ormation I — individual Bag th guide, 
and mail promptl Party Planner, Beitl, 207 
No. Day Street, ada New Jersey. 








$2500 INCOME RAISING Rabbits, cavies, 
pigeons, — — 10c. Deedie, 486 Broad- 
way, Newark, N. J. 


ANGORA RABBITS for pleasure and profit. 
Lelia Huxford, » Iowa. 


HAMSTERS: $4.00 pair, $5.00 trio; females 
$20.00 per dozen, males $16.00 dozen. Free 
literature with every order. Guaranteed virgins. 
Prompt attention. N. Stone, 1718 Avery St., 
Parkersburg, W. Va. 


5 CENTS DAY BUYS $1,000 Chinchillas. Com- 
plete Booklet, $1.00. Montana Fur Farm, Bill- 
ings, Mont. 


ANGORAS—MOST PROFITABLE Small Animal 
in America, year round money making business. 
Experience unnecessary. Markets furnished. Free 
particulars. Wilson’s, Stanton, Calif 


EXTRA PROFITS IN a Raise these 
animals for breeders, pets and laboratories. Good 
markets. Good egg hg of “Profitable Ham- 
ster Raising’’, also include our 
latest catalogs. Gustear lcoion Inc., 4042 
N. Kimball Ave., Chicago 18, Ill. 


RAISING RABBITS, Cavies, | Hamsters, Chinchil- 
las is profitable. Big dem: Instruction book 
and magazine 25c. k and magazine (monthly) 
one year, $1.00. Small Stock {on weed nanos tn 5, 
New Jersey. 


GOLDEN HAMSTERS — New. Wonder animals 
from Syria. Delightful Le i — —- 
clean—odorless, $3.50 pair: Heart of America 
Hamstery, 6509 East 10th,: Kansas City 3, Mo. 


HAMSTERS—New Arrival rs pet world. Raise for 
pets or lab. use. For literattrre and picture write: 
Hohl Hamstery, Dept. PH,:317 Mt. Vernon Rd., 
Newark, Ohio. 


PETRIFIED WOOD 


PETRIFIED woo, Best Quality. Beautiful 
when polished. Write for prices. Louis H. Hines, 
Green River, Wyoming. 


PHONOGRAPH RECORDS 


PHONOGRAPH RECORDS 20c. Catalogue. Para- 
mount, P-313 East Market, Wilkes-Barre, Penna. 


PHONOGRAPH RECORDS-Send for catalogue 
listing thousands of hard-to-fi s—Caruso, 
Galli-Curci, McCormack, Tetrazzini, Lauder, etc. 
Memo Shop, 37-62 83 St., Jackson Heights, 
New York. e buy operatic records. 


pine ape CRASH—100 records, $15.00, 2 rec- 
ords $9.00, 25 for $5.00. F.O.B. Ned’s Record 
Shop, Berlin, Md. 25c gets lists. : 


PROFITABLE HOBBIES 
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F CaCIOL ENGLISH Plum Fudd 





PHOTO COLORING 


OIL COLORING PHOTOGRAPHS can be a fas- 
cinating hobby = profitable sideline for those 
ent. 





with artistic tal Learn at home. sim- 
Provo method. Send booklet. ie 
Se 1315 Michigan, 








PHOTOGRAPHS & PHOTOGRAPHY 


FLORIDA IN KODACHROME over 5,000 slide 
subjects. Send 50c for two samples and catalog. 
Pasco Roberts ication Box 728-PH, St. Peters. 
burg, Fla. 

KODACHROME SLIDES of New York, 50c each. 
List on uest. R. M. Reil, 40 Linden Ave., 
Ossining, New York. 

LEARN PROFITABLE PHOTOGRAPHY. sr 
with our complete $4.00 Hobbyist Devel 

and Printing Outfit. Plus Camera and 3 roll 
complete, $10. Send money to Curiophoto, 1187 
Jerome Ave., New York 52. 

NO NEGATIVE? Send picture and $1.00 for 
new negative and enlargement. Curiophoto, 1187 
Jerome Ave., New York 52. 


PHOTOGRAPHY FOR one or : 
Learn at home. Practical basi Long 
established school. Write for booklet. — 


School of Puen hy, 1315 Michigan, 
1821, Chicago 5 > ih. . 
ae 











Be ca SOUP CAKE—Rare agp gg Mae 
of a delicious cake, $1.00. Mrs. 
ee 813 W. Berry St., Ft. Wayne, Ind. 


“ANGEL FOOD PIE”. Recipe 50c. Sroka, Box 
725, Holyoke, Mass. 


PRIZE WINNING Featherlight Chocolate Cake; 
Cream Pie. Both recipes, iy oy Mabel Morden, 
719 S. Chestnut, Jefferson, Iowa. 


TRY MY “TWO IN ONB” Cake Recipe 

and chomniete ae Fa” applesauce i cake, led filled 
cookies and pie crust. are de- 
licious. Send 2 : Aunt 
Lois, 3428 E. Prgicn, Wichita 8, Kansas. 


THREE DELECTABLE Pie Recipes. 

pov pow Pumpkin Chiffon, Lemon Cake. 
Oc each; all, $1.00. Mrs. Charles Hoyt, Hudson, 

Woorim, 

TWO DELICIOUS LIME PIES and Excellent 

Hamburg Relish. Business money makers. $1.00. 

Box 156, Enon, Ohio. 


JOIN THE FRIENDLY Cooks Club. $1.00 year. 
Mountain Lakes, N. J. 


—- FOR meg tet Butterless, sugarless, 
ae cookies, Bread Pudding bak Re with sauce, 
ing ihn layer cakes. $1.00. G. G. 
"Chase, 195 Iborough Street, Boston 16, Massa- 
usetts. 


























cm = «ere 
PLAQUES 


PLAQUES, NOVELTIES, 5c to $1.00. Circular. 
Belle Arts, 3230 Smithville Rd., Dayton 10, Ohio. 


PLASTIC 


HAND CARVED EAMES — poe, $10.00 — 
Pins, $1.50—full line. Edith Scheible, Folsom, Pa. 
YOU MAKE THEM. We sell them! New liquid 
a makes many items. ‘Terrific demand. 

ake big money at home easily! No experience 
or machinery uired. We supply new materials 

and instruction. bang Laboratories, P. O. Box 
1883, Boston 5, Mass. 


POULTRY 


RAISE whe new easy way. One man home 
lant earns $500 monthly. Details Free. Fortune 
ryer Farm, M, Simi, California. 


























SPANISH MEAT BALLS 


‘ — and inex- 
pave Recipe 3 dimes. 


L. Davison, Denver, 





FAMOUS 1899 Nut Reci a and de- 
differe 7 10c, or 3 reci asi: 00 May M. 
erent recipes or pes ° y 

Collins, Laytonville, Calif. 


BLACK PERSIAN LAMB Coats quickly and easily 
repaired without fur. For instructions send three 
dimes and self addressed stamped envelope. Pearl 
Morin, 9116 Quincy, Detroit 4, Mich. 


RECIPES: Uncooked ig Cake, ree Candy De- 
Luxe, Lemon Pineappl Pie, Raisin M leringue Pie. 
All delicious. qneapple $1. 00 Olive —— Route 
2, Berwick, Penna. 














RUBBER STAMPS 
RUBBER STAMPS, Daters, Pads, Inks—new low 











“RUGS 

HOOKED RUGS—Yarn at factory Patterns; 
Hookers; Frames. Also hand kni yarns. Bart- 
lett Yarn Mills, Box 16, Harmony, 
HANDWOVEN COTTON RUGS. Beautiful 
colors. Borders and fringe. Washable. 27x50 
inches, $4.50. —_— Alexander, 325 Meadow 
Avenue, Charleroi, P. 





HOOKED neve meen 10c, 

booklet showing many beautiful desions 
lye gp * 
Bryant Street, Malden 

ee — RUGS. oor we colers, jot 
inches. " Blind Weaver, Joseph 
Keen, 936 eted) Sant, Camden, New Jersey. 
BRAIDED RUG LACER: use~helps you 

sew strips together neat} ily and fem. 25c¢, Pe 


10 cents ge. Hilde’s Knit a 
Avenue, Mount Vernon, New Yor! 











HOOKED RUG ene — a lete with stand, 
walnut finish, otienabin ohee 6 inch wide rug. 
$5.00 Postpaid. Newton Rug AA Co., 530 


Lowell Ave., Newtonville, Mass. 
CONDON’S ong se RUG Grip. — 
as 














rugs from ping. Saves wear on = ee - 

a cushion protects them against grit. 

Goes under rug. Send size of rug and ask for 

free sample. e will quote and ship 

Condon, 234 Maypole Rd., Upper Darby, Pa. 
SHELLCRAFT 

SEA SHELLS, Plastics, Findings. atalog. 


Free C 
“‘Secor’s’”’, Bradenton Beach, H., Florida. 
HELL JEWELRY AND SUPPLIES—full ‘line of 
per Ber) shells and —_—S novelties. re 
Ridge Shell — 53 Blue Ridge Blvd 
Kansas City 3, Mo. 


SHELLCRAFT SUPPLIES. Free ‘Wholesale Cat- 
alogue. Florida Supply House, Bradenton, Fla. 


SHELLCRAFT— ag crab hey diene poe ay ~a 
el a Se oe to make five 
beautiful cating cd bots oan 92.79 

Send for catalog on shellicraft 

disc, earring screws, beautiful 


Dee Salee ies ee tia 
Station, Rochester 9, New York. 











cameos, etc. oo 
4, Beechwood 











prices—free list now ready. Criterion Stamp Serv- ; 
PRINTING ice, Box 2326, Denver 21, Colo. (Continued om Page 10) 
goLp ag ie MIMEOGRAPHING—High qual- ; 
Low Prices. Samples sent. Mackie, 81 Dales, 


Toabey City 6, New Jersey. 


PHOTO OFFSET PRINTING. Quality workman- 
ship. Low prices. Speedy, dependable service. 
ABC Press, 1041-H Eighteenth Ave., Newark 6, 








RAINCOATS 


PRACTICALLY NEW seater, Repponate.-Spestiont 
condition—medium weight—Money back guaran- 
tee, $2.50. Pay when received. Buford Butts, 
Sharon, Tenn. 











READY To MAKE 


READY TO ASSEMBLE Basswood Doll Furniture, 
bw Barn, Wren House, Free Literature. Family- 
aft, Oconomowoc, Wis. 








RECIPES AND FOODS 


MOTHER’S PRIDE COOK | ga 150 Recipes 
and 2. Patchy Pothold 50c. Alice’s Hobby 
Shop, 461 13th St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

REAL ITALIAN ale ag gE Sauce and Meat 
Balls. Three — for $1.00. Beatrice aA, oped 
114 N. Chester | ., Baltimore 31, Maryland. 

ANY ONE OF THE followin, é cakes 50c;_ Salad 
Dressing Cake, oe Soup Cake, Butter och 
Foe ve o and Burnt Sugar. 

J. w Sion. Walkerton, Ind. 














. Excellent 
Fruit Cake, $1.00. ne en © e Rock St., 
Route 4, Wenatchee, W: 
SUPREME ANGEL CAKE_Really, Fi fit for the 
Gods. Recipe with icing, $1.00. John J. 
Etandy. 2108 Mt. Vernon Rd., Fc vt Rapids, 


wo BRAND NEW caaea Recipes. Angelfon 
and Sunfon Cakes. S a moist, tender and 
high. Both for $1.00. Mrs. A. Miller, Deer- 
wood, Minn. 
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City 16, Mo. 


Gor Your Comuenience 


For thé convenience of PROFITABLE HOBBIES’ readers who are 
not receiving the magazine by mail, this service is offered to you by 
merely filling out the form below and mailing it, along with $3.00, to 
PROFITABLE HOBBIES, Department S, Handcraft Building, Kansas 





PROFITABLE HOBBIES 
Dept. S — Handcraft Bldg. 
Kansas City 16, Mo. 


Gentlemen: 


Please mail my copy of PROFITABLE HOBBIES to the address 
shown below each month for the next year. 














a 2-year subscription. 





Special Offer 


You can save $1.00 over the newsstand price by enclosing $5.00 for 














(Continued from Page 9) 





SHELLS, PLASTICS FINDINGS. Lowest Pri 
Free Catalog. Frances Jones, Dept. H, Box SL 
Sarasota, Fla. 


COMPLETE LINE SHELLCRAFT _ Supplies. 
Shells, 10 cents package. Shell-Art Kit 
$1.69. Fast service. Mlustrated ctions-Cata- 
logue, write Shell-Art wg te awe PH, 5th 
and Moore, Philadelphia 48, Penn 

elry. 


BEAUTIFULLY MADE Sea Shell Jew Send 
for catalog. Ada M. Griffiths, 1354 E. 115 St., 
Cleveland 6, Ohio. 


THE MOST COMPLETE LINE = 











ality shells 


and findings at your disposal, including se- 
quins, lucite plaques, vases, bracelets, etc. rite 
for free information and catalog. Personal iH 


hours service. ie Superics mang Studio, 
Second Street N. Petersburg, Fla. 


WANTED—TO BUY; Origi 
structions for making clo! 
Novelties, Etc. Lynds, Medway, Mass. 


WANTED: OLD CANES, Cigar Bands and Pic- 
ttires of Prize Fi ee Wn. yeryar, 15 E. Pat- 
rick St., Frederi 


WANTED: ORDERS oe Hand-Knit Socks, 
Argyle, Cabled, Patterned, Plain. Beautiful color 
coinbinations. "Botony Yarn. Mrs, paot De- 
laney, 877 Belmont Ade Springfield 8, Mass. 


TEAPOTS—TWO CUP SIZE or smaller. Un- 
usual shapes, decorations or history. Mrs. Robt. 
McLachlan, 1072 So. Josephine, Denver, Colo. 


PARTY WANTED with Financial Means to com- 
mercialize my new hand made beautiful — 
meg 206 Washington St., Jersey City 2, New 


Patterns and In- 


Dolls, Pot Holders, 




















SHELLCRAFT! “MAKE BEAUTIFUL Sea . 
Jewelry—Earn —, selling what you 

experience ni Large illustrated a 2 
supplies and ee meehant 10c. (Buy _ direct 
manufacturer) complete line of shells 

cameos, pin backs, etc. Pace’s, Box 279° P. H., 
Bradenton, Fla. 


SHELLCRAFTERS—Over 5000 | 
ginners Kits sold to date—The 
plete and greatest value on the sien 
with all materials needed to make six colo 
pin and earring sets and Lucite bracelet with de- 
tailed instructions and 48 page illustrated catalog 
—postpaid anywhere $3.00. Write for free whole- 
sale listings and illustrations of ‘“‘Don-Dee”’ exclu- 
sive designs. Don-Dee Shellcraft Industries, Inc., 
P. O. Box 3267P, Peninsula Station, Daytona 
Beach, Fla. 


SHELL JEWELRY SUPPLIES. Wholesale only. 
McFarland’s, Dept. C, Sarasota, Fla. 


MAKE IT YOURSELF—Beautiful Shell Jewelry. 
Profitable. Beginners Kits, $1.00 to $25.00. Hobby 
Lobby, P. O. Box 1426, Sarasota, Fla. 


SEA SHELLS—FROM AN * To A Ton! “How 
To Make Shell Jewelry & Novelties” —Samuel 
Presner’s 5th Edition, still $1.00. Shows nearly 
150 photographed items to make. Shows over 100 
photographed sea shells; lists nearly 300 supplies 
with wholesale prices. Beginner’s 6-piece jewelry 
kit: $3.00, Forei ign, $4.00. Circular free. ‘Re- 
placement or refund of mone seepeanaped by 





“Don-Dee” Be- 
» most com- 
Complete 











Good a if not as therein.’ 
House Of Gifts, 4550-HSH, eel Gables, 
Fla. 





MAKE SHELL JEWELRY, Pon trays, dolls, etc., 
as hobby or sell to gift and dept. stores. Beginners 
shell kit with instructions eo $1.00. Catalog 
listing shells, ear screws, pinba plastic cameos, 
rhinestones, plywood plaques, etc., sent for 5c. 
Burton, Dept. 5H, Box 27, Station A, St. Potewp- 
burg, Fla. 

SEA SHELLS. Interested in making Shell jewelry, 
Lamps, Novelties. We have all supplies at Whole- 
sale. Write for price list. Sea s, 269 W. 
Flager St., Miami, Fla. 


SHELLS IN OIL COLORS. Shellcraft Supplies 
Catalogue Free. Davis Shell Shop, 8529. Nebraska 
Ave., Tampa 4, Fla, 


STAMPS 


115 DIFFERENT STAMPS 10c; 
100 Different Precancels, 24c; 
Prof. Harris, Belleview, Fla. 

500 FOREIGN Stamps (Prize Set) 50c. 
Kerr, Trenton, 

















1,000, $2.50; 
1,000, $3.00. 





Bertha 


WEAVING 


START WEAVING. CHRISTMAS presents now. 
Colorful, ine tholders, bags, table-mats 
and other w lame $s quickly le on new, 
small weaving frame, which can be carried in 

ordinary knitting bag. Directions .included. Not 
a toy. Send for descriptive folder today, to Mrs. 
Marie Ryan, Designer, Post Office x 615, 

















Berkeley, 
WOODWORKING 
~ FROM SQUARE FOOT of Plywood; 
ecessary. Excellent Home _ Business. Write, 
Woodart, X8, Bridgewater, Mass. 
Price 


BALSA WOOD, Generous a $1.00. 
list free, Kaysun. Inc., Dept. P. Senteewan, Wis. 


ILLINOIS © 


MASTER SEQEINCRART. & KITS teach you how 
to make many different ie oonais bins, xine, comelees ear- 
rings, combs, Complete ony We tterns, me 
terials and sales plan ineesee ese $3. i 
easily teach a most profitable, fosineins hob! ag 
Supplies. Constance Shafer, 362 Wright, 
Naperville, Dl 











IOWA 


RAQUES, - FIGURINES, BOOK ENDS, Paint 
them yourself for profit. Nice sm castings 
made om Hy —Much stronger than plaster. 
Plain white or hand  norecp with oil colors— 
Much better. Send for list and guarantee. CORAL- 
CRAFT, 7-3rd Ave., West-H, Spencer, Iowa. 


MISSOURI 


MAKE AND SELL LATEST JEWELRY. KIT and 
directions to make 16 lovely pieces. Includes 
carved roses, beads, rhinestones, ay sequins, 

up. 


etc., $3.00. Imported jewelry from $1.00 
Internally carved plastic salt and peppers, pur me 
pulls, pen sets, etc., many colors. 

Millicent’s, 2 ad Hereford, St. Louis 9, me 
NEW JERSEY 


ESSIE GRAYDON FISHER, DESIGNER OF 
NEXPENSIVE HANDMADE ‘AC ‘CESSORIES, of- 
fers unusual sequin earrings to sell at 50c. $3. 75 
a dozen, postpaid. Other items and prices on re- 
quest. Prompt shipment, attention to small] 
orders. Address: Accessories, 102 Oak St., Ridge- 
wood, N. J. 





























WOODWORKING TOOLS 


BAND SAW SPECIAL veh 95. aoe for hobby- 
ists and home worksh lar free. Wood- 
craft Tools Inc., 147 Lake Me Minneapolis, Minn. 


IRECTORY, 
Listed under various hobbies and by 
state. Copy not te exceed 7 lines. 
Orders must be for 6 times or more 
(noncancellable). Six times $25; 12 
times $40. Listing subject to pub- 
lisher’s approval. 


CALIFORNIA 


























SUPPLIES CHOSEN BY A HOBBYIST for qual- 
ity and adaptability. Sequins, beads, gs, 
etc. No minimum order, no extra-for-postage in 
U. S. Fast Service. Free Betty Kay, Box 
274, Ridgewood, N. J. 


MAKE IT YOURSELF! Resell! Little girls felt 
animal purses. All material included—cut out— 
ready to sew. Scotties, Elephants, Ponies, 3 kits 
$1.49. Child’s hankie for each purse included 
free. Felt remnants, $1.98 pound. Save on nylons! 
Seconds, small flaws, dozen $9.25. Stamp 
for felt kit price list. path Novelties, Box 
144, Merchantville, N. J. 


LEAD SOLDIERS all nations 1600 to 1948. Im- 
rted! Also hand inted fi my Civil War, 
Revolution, etc. Ca , 15¢e. ar game for two 
to six players using a’ ove soldiers. Mail $1.00 
for instructions and map. Iidtime auto kits, 
$1.50—$2.50. Add 15c postage to kits. Colonial 
Hobby Shoppe, See Asbury Park, N. J. 











PLASTICS: The Hobby with a Future. Write 

for re to Art itehead. See Professor 

of Plastics (September edition of Profitable Hob- 

Bie Art Plastics of California, 8125 E. 14th 
, Oakland, Calif, 


LEATHER LACE AND THONG CUTTER: Pro- 
fessional, adjustable table model. Cuts continuous 
3/32”, 4%", %” or %” widths. Only $4.95 post- 
paid. 10c brings descriptive literature. Western 
Craft Guild, t. B2, 2443 East 14th Street, 
Oakland 1, Calif. 


SEA SHELLS — FINDINGS — ILLUSTRATED 

BOOKS — Jewelry or Novelties. $1.00 each. Kits 

for beginners, $1.00, $3.00 and he 00. Su oi 

for regular shellcrafters. Easy to learn, itable 

re” Sale Werts Shellicraft (P.H.) Sharp Park, 
if. 











FREE CATALOG — profusely illustrated — listing 
everything for the stamp collector. Harris & Co., 
304 Transit Bldg., Boston, Mass. 


TO SELL ON CONSIGNMENT 


I WILL SELL any Dolls or Crochet Work on 
consignment. Remus Gift Shop, 13916 Michigan, 
Dearborn 10, Mich. 

















TOYS 


NEW TOY only fifty cents, model plane with 
paratrooper that bails out. L. Pirson, 6650 N. 
Clark St., Chicago 26, Til. 








- 4550-D12, 





FLORIDA 
SHELLCRAFTERS! For the best in oil dyed om 
Largest assortment of shellcraft plies! 
original designs with instructions! _ Most reliable 
service, order from Don-Dee. Send for free list- 
ings. Visit our ke at Orlando and Daytona 
Beach. Don-Dee Shellcraft Industries, Inc., P. O. 
Box 3267, Peninsula Station, Daytona Beach, Fla. 


SEA SHELLS, CRAFT SUPPLIES, INSTRUC- 
TIONS, for making more than 110 items of 
jewelry and novelties, from sea shells, fish scales 
and plastics, without tools or experience. Beau- 
tifully photographed. Learn-earn within a week. 


$1.00 a aid. House of Gifts, Box 
“Coral G abies, Fla. 











WANTED 


WANTED: MUSTACHE CUPS and Saucers. 
Send information. mdence answered. 
Patricia Carpenter, 326 Dawson Street, Sault Ste. 
Marie, Mich. 
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MAKE BEAUTIFUL SEA 
SHELL JE Earn money selling what 
you make. ‘No experi -” Large illus- 
aoe ——_ of supplies and instructions! 10c. 

a rom manufacturer) complete line_of 
as $s, ecs, cameos, pin backs, etc. Pace’s, Box 
279-H, Bradenton, Fla. 


SHELLCRAFT! 








NEW YORK 


R. H. MACY, World’s Largest ent Store, 
has sold numerous Beachcomber Shell Craft: Kits. 
Kit contains large assortment of Shells and Find- 
ings. $2.95 post paid. Cash with order. Money 
back arantee, Hobby Shell Craft Company, 














90-40 Parsons Blvd., Jamaica 2, New York. 
OHIO 
ATTENTION! GIFT SHOPS! Lovely Ladies’ 
am $6.00 doz. up. Bridal Fenksy, Nothing 
e it! Infants’ crochet shoes are different! 
FS are most beautiful imaginable! All kind 
fine needlework articles. ting done. 


Delicious canned chicken Illustrated 


circular. Verah Fulton, Gallipolis, Ohio. 








OKLAHOMA 


MAKE YOUR OWN inexpensive concrete block 

machines (motor or hand), em fn molds, 

houses, cabins, boats, party, | Ste xtinguishers, 

welding equipment, earth ibenh* auto Po a pen 

trailers and many others. For further particulars, 

— Clyde , Department 7, Mountain View, 
a. 











PENNSYLVANIA 
DEALERS-SELL SHELLCRAFT SUPPLIES For 





lace Fond and R Business. Wholesale 
She. -Art Kits, Tropi Seashells, Jewelry Find- 
ings, Plastics and ction ks. Prices on Re- 
quest. Shell-Art Novelty W-PH, Cor. 


5th and Moore Sts., Philadelghie 48, Pa. 
PROFITABLE HOBBIES 



































PROFITABLE HOBBIES will pay y$1 for each short hobby item accepted for This H World. 
is may be an original item or a newspaper clipping. If possible, he the complete ress of 


ists mentioned. No contributions to this column will be retur in as many items 
« aout wish. Be we to put ge name and address on each contribution. !f duplicate items are 
we shall be the so le judge of which one shall be used. Send material to This«Hobby 
World CE ROFITABLE HOBBIES, and eereeon, Kone City 16, Mo. 
if you wish to communicate with a hobbyists mentioned in this column, please 
write direct rather than through PROFITA i HOBBIES The addresses which we print are the 
most complete we have. 











In his younger days, John Hirsch of Huntsville, Texas, ‘wos a carpenter and a 


wagon maker. Thus it was natural that when he looked around for some hobbies, one 
of those which he developed was the making of miniature covered wagons like the 
ones on the workbench in front of him. Hirsch spends four or five days making one 
of the small wagons and has no difficulty in selling most of them for $15 each, usually 
to tourists who pass by his home on U. S. highway No. 75. Hirsch obtains much of 
the wood for his wagons, and the other novelties he makes, by picking it up as he 
strolls through the fields and woods near his home. The first log that he ever picked 
up turned out to be solid mahogany and had been washed ashore after a storm at sea. 
For several years he used wood from the big log as the material for a variety of novel- 
‘ties. The canes visible behind the wagons were all made from odd shaped sticks picked 
up by Hirsch in the course of his daily walks. 

Photograph by C. C. Springfield 














Ik THE last twenty years Clarence E. 
Pratt of 663 Thirty-eighth Avenue, 
San Francisco, has collected and mailed 
to all pacts of the world 12,000 small 
seedlings of California redwood trees. 
Pratt began his hobby when he went to 
a convention in Chicago and took 
twenty-five rooted seedling to give fel- 
low delegates. Thanks to Pratt’s hobby, 
redwood trees are now growing in every 
state in the Union as well as in many 
foreign countries. He has friends all 
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over the world. Pratt sends 2-year old 
seedlings which are ready for outdoor 
planting but require special care for 
the first two years. Originally Pratt 
charged nothing for the trees but as 
requests for them piled up, he found 
the cost of packing and shipping the 
trees too heavy for his pocketbook to 
bear. Now he asks those who request 
the trees to send him $1.50 to cover the 
cost of packing and shipping. 

Mrs. William D. Bray 


LTHOUGH blind, deaf and dumb, 
Charles Craig, 67 years old, of Gar- 
den Grove, California, engages daily in 
his hobby of intricate woodworking. He 
works entirely by feel and touch and 
in the back of his home at 10061 East 
Dakota Street, he has fitted up a-work- 
shop especially adapted to his particular 
needs. He has, for instance, a measurer 
and T-square with which he feels the 
measurements he desires. His plane is 
upside down in a vise, so that he can 
trim exactly what he feels. Among the 
most beautiful of the objects which 
Craig turns out are mahogany checker- 
boards. As for his triple handicap, 
Craig, through sign language, says this: 
“Nothing is impossible. Just try to do 
what you want to do, and everything 
works out.” Hazel F. Mullen 





S° SMALL are the ship models made 
by Herbert Shamberg of New Ro- 
chelle, New York, that sections of com- 
mon pin shafts serve as their steering 
wheels. Shamberg took up his hobby 
upon the advice of a physician. In 1931 
he suffered severe head injuries in an 
accident and after a long period in a 
hospital he found that he had difficulty 
in concentrating and controlling his tem- 
per. The physician suggested mental ex- 
ercise and Shamberg decided to try doing 
something difficult. He insists on per- 
fection in his models, some of which 
are no more than one inch long. He 
shapes slivers of piano key ivory into 
spars for the ships and uses cigarette 
papers as flags. Each model has about 
250 parts, Mrs. H. L. Hofmeister 


8 os A sewing machine for her 
“brush,” and thread for her “oils,” 
Mrs. Louise Waldby Morris of 7304 
South Perry Road, Bell Gardens, Cali- 
fornia, “paints” portraits. On a piece 
of organdy Mrs. Morris makes a prelim- 
inary pencil sketch of her subject. The 
material is then stretched on a frame 
and placed in the sewing machine. More 
than 200 spools of different colored 
thread are used to achieve the necessary 
color effects. Only the highlights of the 
eyes are done by hand. It takes Mrs. 
Morris about forty hours to complete 
a portrait. Among her subjects have 
been Hedy Lamarr, Linda Darnell and 
Claudette Colbert. Hazel I. Arnold 
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INCREASING YOUR INCOME 


MAKING MONEY AT Hog, by Earl 
B. Shields (63 pages; illustrated; Earl 
B. Shields Advertising, Chicago; $1). 


Reviewed by T. M. O’Leary 


HE INCREASING amount of literature 
appearing on the subject indicates 
that more and more persons are seeking 
ways in which they can earn extra 
money at home through constructive use 
of hobbies and other spare time activi- 
ties. One of the newest booklets on the 
subject is this one by a Chicago adver- 
tising man, Earl B. Shields, who offers 
sixty-three projects through which the 
average person may ‘add to his income. 
“This book,” states Mr. Shields “is 
written to help you develop your own 
home earning plans, whether you prefer 
a pleasant money-making hobby or a 
handicraft project to earn ‘pin money,’ 
or a serious business program for a 
living income. 

“No attempt has been made to develop 
‘clever, visionary or exclusive ideas. 
Rather, these are selected plans and 
ideas, for the most part, that have been 
used successfully and profitably by others 
no more skilled or clever than yourself.” 

The author urges that in deciding 
-upon spare time money-making projects 
you choose something that you will enjoy 
-doing and for which you think you are 
fitted by temperament, training or nat- 
ural aptitude. Other factors which should 
influence your choice of a project are 
-your location, how much time you have, 
your freedom of action and your re- 
quirements—whether you are concerned 





only with earning a little extra money or 
whether “you. must find something to 
support yourself, and perhaps some de- 
pendents, entirely. 


cE IS, of course, impossible to list in 
‘this space all of the sixty-three pos- 
sible projects offered by Mr. Shields. 
Here: are a few, selected at random: 
earning money with your typewriter; 
textile painting; silk screen printing; 
button making, buttonholing and belt 
and pocket making; care of invalids; 
raising battery broilers; growing Christ- 
mas trees; earthworm culture; herb 
gatdening; photo coloring; tutoring, and 
raising hamsters. 

With virtually every project, the 
author has included a listing of sources 
of supplies for the materials needed and 
sources of additional information on 
the techniques of the various projects. 
In most cases he also gives suggestions 
as to ways of marketing your products 
and services. In general, he points out, 
there are two main outlets for your 
products: local stores and direct to the 
consumer. The second outlet, he asserts, 
is the more profitable. 

The stated aim of Mr. Shields is “to 
tell you enough about sourcés for mate- 
rials and supplies, and give you enough 
practical information about advertising 
and marketing your products or services, 
so that you may put any of the sug- 
gested projects to work immediately and 
make them profitable from the start.” 


On the whole Mr. Shields seems to have — 


succeeded admirably in achieving his 
very practical aims. No author, of course, 
can take his reader by the hand and 
lead him to sure financial success. In 
the final analysis, the value of “Making 











Money at Home” to its readers will de- 
pend upon the imagination and vigor 
with which each of them makes use of 
the author’s sound ideas. 





THE APPEAL OF CLAY 


CREATIVE CERAMICS, by Katherine 
Morris Lester (213 pages; illustrated; 
the Manual Arts Press, Peoria, Illinois; 
$3.75). 


Reviewed by T. M. O'Leary 


HE AUTHOR of “Creative Ceramics,” 
Katherine Morris Lester, hastens to 
inform her readers that her book, al- 


though it covers a wide range of possi- — 


bilities in clay as a craft, “is primarily 
written for those who have not had a 
broad experience in the clay field, for 
beginners and amateurs, if you please.” 

Her personal background enables Miss 
Lester to carry out well her intent to 


write for the beginner. She has taught 


in and supervised the public school art 
program of a large city for many years, 
which has given her considerable experi- 
ence in dealing with beginners. In ad- 
dition she has written several textbooks, 
including one on elementary clay craft, 
and so she is accustomed to write for 
beginners as well as to teach them in 
person. Her extensive studies in Europe 
and America have also given her an ex- 


cellent grasp of the techniques involved . 


in ceramics. 

Miss Lester begins her book by point- 
ing out that ever since primitive man 
discovered that he could mold clay into 
interesting shapes, human beings have 
been fascinated by what they could do 
with such a plastic material. The primi- 
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tive art of centuries ago has now become 
a fine art but its appeal is still as strong 
to the novice as to the accomplished 
artist. Perhaps part of the appeal of 
clay as a craft is in the fact that it does 
not require elaborate and expensive 
tools and materials. The author devotes 
several pages to listing the essential 
supplies and equipment necessary, be- 
fore beginning a series of chapters which 
describe and give instruction in a wide 
variety of ceramic projects, some simple 
enough to be carried out by a school 
child, others challenging the best in a 
trained artist. For instance, modeling 
Indian symbols and building a simple 
tile are excellent projects for beginners, 
while some knowledge of figure mold- 
ing, composition and color are virtually 
essential to produce figurines to rank 
anywhere near those turned out by the 
skilled craftsmen of the eighteenth cen- 


tury. 


THER CHAPTERS in “Creative Ce- 

ramics” deal with such subjects as 
decorative tiles, ceramic ornament, pot- 
tery making, the potter's wheel, glazing, 
firing, mold making and casting and the 
finishing of plaster casts. 


Miss Lester’s book is amply illustrated 
not only with photographs and diagrams 
of an instructional nature, but with nu- 
merous pictures of fine examples of the 
ceramic art, modern, as well as from 
virtually every period in known history. 
In fact she includes in her book a great 
deal of fascinating material of historical 
nature and shows how people of all 
ages have been fascinated and pleased 
by essentially the same things and have 
felt the same compulsions to produce 
articles of beauty from plastic materials. 
Bibliographies at the ends of several 
of the chapters suggest additional printed 
material which will be of interest and 
value to: anyone concerned with cer- 
amics. 


MANUAL FOR 
METALWORKERS 


Units 1n EtcHINnG, SPINNING, Rats- 
ING AND Tootinc METAL, by Robert 
E. Smith (56 pages; illustrated; Mc- 
Knight and McKnight; Bloomington, 
Illinois; $0.80). 


Reviewed by Jeanne Finnup 


-LTHOUGH. THE forming of metal 
by hammering or beating it out 
is asserted to be the oldest know method 
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of. working with metal, there are but 
comparatively small numbers of people 
employing this method in the United 
States and most of the European coun- 
tries. Working and decorating metal 
by chasing, piercing and engraving 
were widely practiced at least 3,000 
years B.C., and still constitute a flour- 
ishing and active industry in China, 
Japan, India and other Asiatic countries. 

For hundreds of years, the process 
of decorating metals by acid etching 
has been common knowledge among 
metal craftsmen. Modern day advances 
in the field of chemistry have made 
possible a much finer quality of art 
work with a considerable saving of 
time on the part of the worker. 

Electropiating and electroforming are 
types of metal working which belong 
strictly to the present day since they 
depend upon the knowledge and use of 
electricity. Spinning metal, too, is a 
fairly recent process. The lathe which 
is employed in part of the spinning 
process has long been known to man, 
but it had to await the companionship 
of the steam engine and electrical 
power in order to adapt itself to the 
decorative formation of steel, aluminum 
and other alloys. 


HIS BOOK’S unit studies in the arts 

of etching, spinning, raising, tool- 
ing metal, and all related metalwork- 
ing processes will be the constant work 
companion of those wishing to learn 
more about and to perform those opera- 
tions described. The reader will gain 
an understanding of the characteristics 
belonging to the metals most common- 
ly used in these processes. And with 
it all will come a real appreciation of 
the metal craftsmen and their artistic 
contribution to society and the modern 
mode of living. 

Twenty-nine excellent safety “do's” 
for working with metal constitute the 
first chapter. The book’s chapters are 
divided into twelve units of informa- 
tion and seventeen units of operation— 
the “what are’s” and the “how to’s” of 
metal working. Prints, cuts and dia- 
grams are used to illustrate fully the 
lessson units. A bibliography of other 
books on metalcraft and metalworking 
concludes this excellent manual of study ° 
for metal craftsmen. 
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To People 
who want to write 
but can’t get started 


Do you have that constant urge to write 
but fear that a beginner hasn’t a chance? 
Then listen to what the former editor of 
Liberty said on this subject: 


“There is more room for newcomers 
in the writing field today than ever 
before. Some of the greatest of writ- 
ing men and women have passed from 
the scene in recent years. Who will 
take their placest Who will be the 
new Robert W. Chambers, Edgar 
Wallace, Rudyard Kipling? Fame, 
riches and the happiness of achieve- 
ment await the new men and women 
of power.” 


Sells Four Articles 
at Beginning of Course 
‘*Before I had finished the 
third assignment, I sold four 
articles that have brought in 
over twice the cost of the 
complete course. Ha@ anyone 
told me when I began the 
N.I.A. Course, that I could 
do that, I. would have con- 
sidered them crazy.’’——Wal- 
ter F. Roper, 95 Benedict 
Terrace, Longmeadow, Mass. 


Writing Aptitude Test — FREE! 


NEWSPAPER Institute of America offers a free 
Writing Aptitude Test. Its object is to discover new 
recruits for the army of men and women who add 
to their income by fiction and article writing. The 
Writing Aptitude Test is a simple but expert analysis 
of your latent ability, your powers of imagination, 
logic, etc. Not all applicants pass this test. Those 
who do are qualified to take the famout N.LA. 
Course based on the practical training given by big 
metropolitan dailies. 

This is the New York Copy Desk Method which 
teaches you to write by writing! You develop your 
individual style instead of trying to copy that of 
others. You “cover” actual assignments such as 
metropolitan reporters get. Although you. work at 
home, on your own time, you are constantly guided 





by experienced writers. It is really fascinating work. 
Each week you see new progress. In a matter of 
months you can acquire the coveted “professional” 
touch. Then you're ready for market with greatly 
improved chances of making sales. 


Mail the Coupon Now 
But the first a > eS to take the Writing Aptitude 














Test. It requires 
Pagers = costs 
© cou) now. 
Ge VETERANS 
most enjoyable Sia 
profitable occupation— a 
writing for P ! FOR 
Newspaper — of VETERANS’ 
ica, ve., 
New York 16, N. TRAINING 
(Founded 1925). 
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Newspaper Institute of 
America, One Park Ave., 
New York 16, N: Y. 


Send me pear cost or obligation your Writing 


Augeeds © ‘est and further information about writing 
a as promisetl in Profitable Hobbies, Jan- 








( Check here if eligible under G. I. Bill of Rights. 
confidential. Mo we oe 





~. Copyright 1949, Newspaper Institute of America’ 
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An Arkansas man invests about 35 cents in materials for each 





of his model Fords, and sells them for $75 apiece. 


MODEL-T MODEL 


A’ OLD tobacco can, a lipstick tube, 
bobby pins, old handkerchiefs and 
other odds and ends, plus two weeks’ 
work equal a model Model-T Ford, the 
hobby of Clyde B. McKennon of Clarks- 
ville, Arkansas. 

Hoping eventually to build a model 
of every style of early Ford, McKennon 
has already constructed models of a 1922 
coupe, 1927 pickup, 1925 touring car, 
1912 touring car, 1915 roadster and a 














MAKER 


BETTY RUTH GAMMILL 


1909 runabout. The demand for these 
models makes it almost impossible for 
him to keep one of each on hand at 
all times. 

McKennon had never thought of sell- 
ing the models, until he received a $75 
check from a collector for the model 
of the 1925 touring car. Since that 
time, he has sold all his models at that 
price. 

The models, complete even to license 
plates and keys in the ignition switches, 
average 35 cents each in cost, exclusive 
of McKennon’s time. Materials Mc- 
Kennon is required to purchase are glue, 
model airplane “dope” and tiny wheels 
from toys. He spends about two weeks’ 
actual work on each car. All of these 
models are built on the scale of one 
fourth inch equals one foot. 

The wheels of the cars will turn and 
have tin bearings to prevent stiffening 
in damp weather. 

The steering system of the models is 
an exact copy of the original. Only the 
frame, differential and motor are made 
of wood. The body, fenders and hood 
are cut from Prince Albert tobacco 


Clyde McKennon adds the carburetor to 
a model of a 1912 Ford touring car. He 
uses tweezers to adjust the small parts. 
McKennon works about two weeks to build 
each car. 
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Note the sporty folding windshield on 
this model of a 1909 Ford runabout. Or- 
dinary odds and ends provide Clyde Mc- 
Kennon with most of the materials for his 
models. 


cans. Each interior is complete to a 
brake, clutch, reverse pedal and emer- 
gency brake. 


Are? McKennon has only been 
building these models about four 
years, his interest in Fords for models 
goes back to his “model airplane days.” 
He became familiar with the idiosyn- 
crasies of the early Model-T’s when he 
owned several during his boyhood. 

After making a collection of photo- 
graphs of various Model-T’s, McKennon 
formed the habit of constantly being on 
the lookout for small articles. For ex- 
ample, the aluminum cap covers on some 
types of pencils provide material for 
the headlights. To his wife’s constant 
dismay, objects around the house prove 
of value. Lipstick tubes, when filed 
down, make excellent headlights for the 
early Model-T. Bobby pins make good 
braces for the tops, old handkerchiefs 
can readily be converted to top covers, 
and absorbent cotton from the tops of 
medicine bottles, makes the best up- 
holstery stuffing. 

The first step in making one of the 
models is to carve the chassis, differen- 
tial and motor of wood, closely follow- 
ing the small scale. McKennon finds 
that white pine is the best wood to use 
for carving these small parts. 

Next the springs, axles and steering 
gear are made and installed. The springs 
are made from a fine brass, spring-like 
metal that comes from the channel en- 
trance of a linotype machine. Since 
McKennon is employed as linotype op- 
erator and floor man by the Clarksville 
Herald-Democrat, he has no trouble in 


obtaining this used material. The axlés 
are made of wood and wire, and the 
steering gear is made of paper clip 
wire, with movable parts of tin. 

Then the wheels, fenders, radiator 
and steering column are installed. The 
wheels are plastic wheels procured from 
toys purchased in the five and ten cent 
stores. The old style wooden spokes in 
the wheels are made from round, 
wooden toothpicks. 


— NEXT step is the addition of the 
body, top, windshield and seats, 
and last, such accessories as the tail- 
lights, radiator caps and license plates 
are installed. 
License plates are made either of two 
ways. One process is to search through 
magazines until a photograph of an au- 
tomobile with a clear reproduction of 
a tag the right proportion is found. 
Then by changing the date with India 
ink and glueing it to a piece of tin, an 
excellent plate is ready for installation. 
The other method, if the first proves 
unsatisfactory, is to photograph a license 





plate, then carefully retouch the date 
with India or white ink. 

All the models have steering gears 
that work when the steering wheel is 
turned, flexible springs and spring 
shackles. On two of the models, the 
fan revolves when the crank is turned. 
Windshields and head-light lenses are 
made of celluloid. The tops are covered 
with cloth and the seats are cloth-cov- 
ered and stuffed with cotton. 

The radiator shell of the early models 
is made of thin, sheet brass. Wire paper 
clips are used forthe tie-rods, axles, 
etc. The carburetor is made from the 
soft lead, found in discarded toothpaste 
tubes. 

All models are put together with 
model airplane cement, and all are 
painted with black model airplane 

(Continued on Page 61) 


Recognize these, or were you born too 
late? Left to right, they are models of the 
1925 Ford touring car, the 1912 touring 
car and the 1915 roadster. 
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Around the World 


In a Home 


orkshop 


Wn Rex Werner, Kansas City, Missouri, artist, sat 
down in his basement workshop a few months ago, he 
had before him a pile of balsa wood, a quantity of razor 
blades, straight pins, airplane cement and a dream. ~ 


Today, 1,440 work hours later, his workshop is alive with 
the sunshine of Phoenix, and the glamour of gay Paree. 
A pile of wood and a dream have been molded into twelve 
At this work bench in the basement of his suburban home Pe ; . . : 
Rex Werner spent approximately 1,440 hours, according to his fascinating dioramic—or three dimensional—scenes, each of 


own estimate, in constructing the dioramas which were later 
photographed for Trans World Airlines’ 1949 calendar. 














January—New York. This is the largest of Rex Werner’s 
dioramas, being 48 inches wide, 29 inches high and 72 inches February——Cairo. Werner modeled the face of the Sphinx from 
deep. The Statue of Liberty is of modeling clay, lacquered to _Plastelline, while the body, pyramids and desert are of cardboard 
impart to it a weathered look. The figures and boats were carved covered with texture paint. The camels were carved from balsa 
from balsa wood. The persons on the deck of the excursion boat wood and flock (ground-up rayon) was shot on them to produce 
are only % inch tall. the proper texture. 
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which has been photographed to illustrate a month on Trans 
World Airline’s 1949 calendar. 


Werner, who has been art director of T. W. A. four years, 
took only three months to complete the detailed scenes, all 
of which are on the T. W. A. route, but, actually, there were 
years of thought and work back of the finished product. He 
had been experimenting with balsa wood in his basement 
workshop for years as a hobby. 


A few years ago he completed an intricate winter diorama, 
which he photographed for the family Christmas card. One 
of the Christmas cards made its way to the desk of E. O. 
Cocke, a T. W. A. vice-president, who, after seeing more of 
the dioramas, was convinced that they were just the thing 
for T. W. A.’s display advertising. 





As a result, Werner spent much of his time during the 
next few years developing a technique of building scale 
models of all display units. He finished the scale models in 
detail and color, but attempted to create atmosphere and to 
stimulate the imagination rather than merely to show a re- 
production of a color photograph. 





A FEW months ago, Werner was given the job of producing 
a calendar which would compete for space on home and 
office building walls during 1949. He again pulled the 
dioramas out of his basement workshop. By photographing 
the three-dimensional scenes in Kodachrome, he pointed out, 
T. W. A. would be able to pioneer in a new approach to 
full-color illustration. 


‘He carved and moulded all the figures and animals in 
the scenes in a technique that appealed to him and the 
neighborhood children. 

No less than 400 toothpicks went into the making of one 
cholla tree in the diorama of Arizona. He utilized also piles 
of balsa wood, twenty packages of razor blades, 1,000 straight 














March—Rome. The Coliseum is of cardboard and balsa. All 
the moving parts of the carriage are functional. The horse is 
flocked balsa wood, while its mane was made from covered 
millinery wire, clipped to shape. The trees are sponge and the 
grass is flock. 
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In the photographer's studio, Werner’s dioramas are set up 
to make the Kodachrome pictures which will be used on T. W. A.’s 
1949 calendar. Adjusting the baby spotlight, at left, is Harold 
Hahn, Kansas City photographer. Werner stands at the right as 
final preparations are made for shooting the August calendar 
illustration. 


pins, sixty tubes of airplane cement, and quantities of sponge 
and flock. 

As a rule, flock, which is ground-up rayon, is used by win- 
dow decorators, but by spraying it through a gun-like affair 
onto painted surfaces, Werner was able to create knitted socks 





April—Paris. The buildings are cardboard and their shutters 
as well as the human figures are balsa. Werner the 
bicycle from wire, while the globe of the lamp post and the glass 
of the cafe patron are turned plastic. The flowers’ were made 
from dyed preserved star flowers. 


Ir 







on a Swiss tourist figurine, grass around the miniature Statue 
of Liberty, hair on carriage horses, and suede on a tiny 
shoulder bag. 


Werner went all out for detail. As an example of his 
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Rex Werner place§ a French motor car in front of a sidewalk 
cafe to complete his version of April in Paris, one of twelve 
dioramas made by the art director of Wyone World Airlines for 
the company’s 1949 ‘calendar. 





May—Washington. This simulates exactly what you would see 
ij if you were looking out of the window of a.Constellation airplane 
: ata height of 2,000 feet. This is the only way you could obtain 
such ‘a view since it is illegal to fly over the White House grounds, 
which are part of the scene. 
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thoroughness, the top of the miniature carriage in the Roman 
scene actually folds down and unusual care has been given 
to the small figures in the scene. Two tourists in the carriage 
are alert and eager as they look at the Coliseum, while the 
hack driver, who has seen the Coliseum many times before, 
is hunched and weary. 

The figures range in size from an 11-inch closeup of a 
Swiss tourist to a minute figure of a man, only three-eighths 
of an inch tall, who is braving the heights of the Grand 
Canyon. 


Although a photographer in his own right, Werner was 
content to leave much of that project to Hahn-Millard, Kan- 
sas City photographers. However, he did lend his skill to 
creating the lighting effects for the scenes. In some instances, 



























June—lreland. The figures, horse and cart all were carved 
from balsa while the trees are sponge and the roof was thatched 
with natural raffia. Heavy applications of flock produced the 
grass and the vine on the balsa wood fence and cottage. 





July—Grand Canyon. Werner made all the rock formations of 
cardboard and paper tape and gave them an all-over coat of 
texture paint. He carved the eight trail-riders and their mules 
from balsa. The largest is % inch hig 
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it required a full day for Werner, and Harold Hahn, working 
together, to produce the lighting effect on one set. 


Werner studied art at Ohio State University and the 
Kansas City Art Institute, where he was an instructor in 
display design from 1941 to 1943. 

Oddly enough, when he went on a business trip to Europe 
in November, Werner saw for the first time many of the 
actual scenes he had created—proof, perhaps, that T. W. A.’s 
1949 calendar is already stimulating travel interest! 


August—Switzerland. Forming the mountains on cardboard 
and paper tape, the builder covered and accented them with 
texture paint. He carved from balsa the distant mountain-side 
village, the closer chalet,"“and the figures in the foreground. 








September—San Francisco. Werner formed most of this water 
irs scene from balsa and cardboard. Nine persons ride the 
cable car. 


December—Phoenix. Werner stuck 400 toothpicks into a balsa 
trunk to produce the cholla tree at the right. The saguaro cactus 
was made of balsa and wire spines stuck into it with magnetized 
tweezers. Their creator gave all of the vacationing figures a 
sun tan except an arriving guest. 
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October—Portugal. The sails of the boats in the harbor were 
made of tracing paper and then folded to booms while wet, and 
rigged so that the proper amount of folds would show realistically. 
The rigging is nylon fishing line and the fishing net was made 
from a woman’s veil. 


November—India. Werner carved the elephant in the fore- 
ground from a piece of balsa wood 6 by 6 by 8 inches, theglargest 
single piece of balsa wood used in the entire diorama. The palace 
was also constructed with bs a The.texture*of the blanket and 


lawn was achieved by use 


flock, while the trees are sponge and 
pampus grass. “es 














‘Collecting signed photo- 


Collecting is my Hobby 


graphs of famous persons is 
fun for Delos O'Brian, and 


it also gives him some- 


thing to talk about—for a fee. 


DELOS O'BRIAN 


o € 
& 


C PAYS to collect autographed photo- 
graphs. Keep at it long enough and 
| collect enough of them, and you can 


ie 


Roel 


do what I did—make money out of your 
hobby and have a lot of fun at the same 

time. 
cc , At first I simply began collecting au- 
4 ‘This. is the only photograph in his col- D 
Nection for which Delos O’Brian had to . i tograp: hed photographs of the world’s 
‘pay. Calvin Coolidge charged him $1. is great men and. women because it was 
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Delos O'Brian wrote ten letters to Henry 
Ford before the motor car manufacturer 
rewarded his persistence with this photo- 
graph. 


fun. I showed my prize pictures to 
friends and the word about my collec- 
tion soon got around. It wasn’t long be- 
fore the local newspaper sent a reporter 
to my home to do a feature story on my 
signed pictures and the experiences I 
had had in getting them. 

That newspaper story did the trick. I 
began getting dozens of requests to 
speak on my hobby and to show my 
signed photos to service clubs, women’s 
clubs and community ofganizations. At 
first that was fun, too, but speaking is 
work and speaking every few days is a 
great deal of work. I decided to stop 
working for nothing. I kept right on 
speaking and displaying my photo- 
graphs, but I began charging a fee for 
doing it. 

I call my talk, “Having Fun with 
Famous People.” I arrange a hundred 
or so of my best autographed photos on 
a table and invite my audience to look 
at these when I have completed my talk. 
In the beginning I used to hold each 
picture up and describe it as I went 
along, but I learned that this method 
was bad. The pictures could not always 
be seen by everyone, and picking the 





of Autographed Photos 


photos up and laying them down created 
a disturbance. 


I make it a point to stand beside the 
display when my talk is over so I can 
answer questions. Nearly everyone will 
gather around the table, and I spend al- 
most as much time answering questions 
‘as I spend speaking. A display like this 
has one big advantage. It gives your 
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listeners something to anticipate while 
you are giving your spiel. Even though 
you are not the best public speaker in 
the world, your audience will likely be 
patient during your talk just to get the 
chance to look at your pictures after- 
ward. 
M* TALK is simple enough. I tell 
how to do it. That is, I tell how 


I went about getting my autographed 
photographs. From there I go on to re- 
late any humorous or interesting experi- 
ences I have encountered in‘making my 
collection. 


- My hobby is a writing hobby. I have 
met some of the people whose signed 
pictures I have, but for the most part 
I have only corresponded with them. 
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William Lyon Phelps, author and teacher, ignored Delos O’Brian’s first request for 
an autographed photograph, but when O’Brian wrote again, mentioning Phelps’s dog, 


he got a friendly reply and this picture. 


To write someone that you have never 
met, and a famous person at that; and 
to get an autographed photo in return 
je no easy matter, but it can be done. 
For every 100 people that I write I get 
about seventy autocraphed photographs 
back. Another twenty out of the 100 
will ‘write me a letter which varies in 
length from one line to two or three 
pages, and only about ten never reply 
at all. 


Dean W. R. Inge, nicknamed “the 
gloomy Dean of St. Paul’s,” wrote me 
one line: “Dear Sir, I am sorry I have 
no photographs of myself, Yours Faith- 
fully,” but he signed that sentence. Lewis 
Mumford, the author, wrote two full 
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hand-written pages in which he de- 
scribed his appearance because, he said, 
he had no pictures of himself and he 
wanted me to know what he looked like. 
At the close of his letter he drew a 
remarkably accurate caricature of him- 
self. Of course, as a collector, I'd rather 
have this self-caricature than a dozen 
signed photographs of Lewis Mumford. 


EF YOU try this hobby, you will find a 
few simple rules in letter writing 
helpful. A typed letter, neat and easily 
read, is best. Right off, such a letter 
establishes you as an intelligent person 
whose message deserves to be read. The 
first impression is the most important 





in this case, because your first objective 
is to get your letter read by the person 
for whom it is intended. So use good 
stationery, preferably with a neat 
printed letterhead, something that looks 
dignified and important. 

Now you are ready to write, but don’t 
do it. Take plenty of time to decide 
upon what you are going to say. If you 
write a successful letter, you will have 
to put plenty of thought and work into 
it. Each letter; must be aimed at a par- 
ticular individual. You won't get to 
first base, if you try sending out a form 
letter, no matter how beautiful it may 
look. 

I use two basic ideas in composing 
my letters. First, I make it a point to 
bone up on the person to whom I in- 
tend to write. In the case of an author 
I read at least one or two of his books. 
I look him up in “Who’s Who” to find 
out if he is married, how many children 
he has, what his background is and what 
organizations he belongs to. I watch 
the newspapers and magazines and keep 
an alphabetical file of clippings about 
famous people. All of this gives me im- 
portant facts about the individual to 
whom I intend to write. Most of all it 
tells me about my prospect’s special in- 
terests. That is the key to success in 
writing him. 

Then I go about writing a letter that 
will emphasize briefly at least one spe- 
cial interest. At the beginning I state 
frankly that I admire something that 
this person stands for or that he has 
done, and I try to suggest as briefly 
as possible that my admiration is based 
on sound knowledge. In the case of an 
author, I state that I have read.a certain 
book and that I have liked some special 
feature about it. If I am writing to a 
politician, I may state that I like a stand 
he has taken upon a public issue, or if 
it is a general, I may tell him that he 
deserves high praise for a difficult job 
well done. 


I do not talk in generalities. I make 
it specific. Neither do I indulge in flat- 
tery, but I do hand out honest apprecia- 
tion. If I do not have something that 
is sincere and appreciative to say, I do 
not write. Famous people are just like 
any other people. They like to be ap- 
preciated for what they are and what 
they have done. Give them this and then 
suggest that you would like to have an 
autographed photograph, and the 
chances ate that you will get it. 
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per I HAVE signed photographs from sev- 


eral hundred men and women in all 
parts of the world—kings, generals, 
presidents, civic leaders, educators, 
scientists, authors and poets, and in 
every case they have done me the favor 
of sending me a signed photo because 
I first did them the favor of giving them 
sincere and honest appreciation. _ 

At first I did not always succeed. In 
the case of Henry Ford my first nine 
letters failed completely, but my tenth 
succeeded. I sat down to compose my 
tenth letter, and in it I made a direct 
appeal to Mr. Ford’s chief interest. I 
told him that I felt he was making a 
bad business mistake by ignoring my 
requests for his signed photograph. I 
explained that I was constantly showing 
my- autographed photos to clubs and 
civic groups, and I pointed out that it 
would be good advertising for the Ford 
automobile, if Mr. Ford’s signed picture 
was in my display. I received a large, 
autographed photograph of Henry Ford 
by return mail. 

My first letter to the late William 
Lyon Phelps, noted Yale University pro- 
fessor, did not even get an acknowledg- 
ment, but my second letter, in which I 
mentioned Dr. Phelps’s unusual dog, got 
me a fine photograph of both Dr. Phelps 
and his famous cocker spaniel, and it 
was signed, “Your friend, William Lyon 
Phelps.” At that time this was probably 
the only canine in the world that had a 
charge account. Each day the dog visited 
a nearby delicatessen, and by pointing 
its nose told the store owner which 
cakes it wished. The store owner then 
put the cakes into a bag and the dog 
carried them away for a leisurely after- 
noon snack. Each Saturday night Wil- 
liam Lyon Phelps stopped by the deli- 
catessen and paid the dog’s bill. 


Sometimes famous people will even 
go to a great deal of. trouble to get you 
what you want, when you ‘make the 
right, appreciative appeal. A. E. Hous- 
man, the distinguished English poet, 
not only sent me a signed photograph 
but he wrote a page length, hand writ- 
ten letter as well. He explained that no 
photographs had beert taken of himself 
for several years. However, he went on, 
he had wanted to comply with my re- 
quest, and so he had gone into the attic 
and searched through some old trunks 
until he found a photo of himself as a 
young man, This inscribed and signed 
picture of A. E. Housman as a young 
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man is one of the prize items in my 
collection. 


W™ THE exception of one auto- 
graphed photograph, my collec- 
tion of several hundred signed photos 
has cost me no more than the price of 
the postage it took to write and ask for 
them. I did pay one dollar for one pho- 
tograph but I wouldn’t sell it for a 
hundred. It is a signed photograph of 
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Lewis Mumford, author, had no photo- 
graph available to send to Delos O’Brian, 
so instead he wrote a description of him- 
self and illustrated it with this rough 
caricature. Naturally O’Brian prizes it 
more highly than a photograph. 


Calvin Coolidge when he was President 
of the United States. In reply to my let- 
ter Mr. Coolidge answered with this 
laconic mesage, “Please send one dol- 
lar.” I sent the dollar and I received the 
inscribed and signed photograph prompt- 
ly. 

How do you know where to address 
the people to whom you wish to write. 
If they live in America, “Who’s Who” 
at your local library will give you their 
addresses. In the case of people in other 
countries, you won’t need an address 
provided they are well enough known. 
When I wrote Schuschnigg, Chancellor 
of Austria, I simply addressed my letter 


to Austria. He got it. 1 am sure of that 
because I got his autographed photo- 
graph, and the envelope in which it 
came was postmarked the day before 
the Nazi armies marched into and over- 
ran Austria. 


I have autographed photographs from 
Lloyd George, Generalissimo Chiang 
Kai-shek, Maxim Litvinoff; Neville 
Chamberlin, Edward Benes, Prince von 
Starnberg, Generalissimo Franco, Baron 
von Manerheim, Engelbert Dollfuss, 
King Carol, King Boris and many others, 
and I never bothered to look up an 
address for any of them. 

A hobby such as this has many possi- 
bilities. For instance, my collection of 
letters from famous people is almost as 
large as my collection of signed photo- 
graphs, and some of these, like the one 
from Franklin D. Roosevelt when he 
was Governor of New York, are rare 
items. In a few cases my correspondence 
has resulted in my meeting some of the 
people to whom I wrote. Louis Adamic, 
the well known Yugoslav-American au- 
thor, invited me to his home for the 
day and for dinner. But whether you do 
actually meet anyone or not, through this 
hobby you get new insights and under- 
standings from the people to whom you 
write and thus, in a sense, you do meet 
them. Most of all, however, you will 
get your biggest thrill when the mail- 
man arrives with a: large, brown enve- 
lope, and you know that someone has 
sent you another autographed photo- 


* graph. 


1 YOU try this hobby, remember that 
it is a letter-writing hobby and your 
letters have to be good. I started out 
with some of the near-famous people, 
and that is a good idea until you get 
the swing of it. They are more likely 
to send you a signed photograph, and 
also they may be world famous some 
day. If you have success with your first 
few tries, you will have a hobby that 
will bring you much enjoyment and as 
much profit as you wish to make from 
it. 
Whenever I make a speech on my 
collection, I always take along a few 
photographs of myself, because someone 
is almost certain to try his luck on me. 
I am an easy touch. Why not try me 
with one of those letters that are sin- 
cere and appreciative? I'll bet you get 
an autographed photograph by return 
mail. 
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needed and now the finest shops sell her custom 


made lamp shades. 


: i, oe & 
Polite 


Your clamps 


After one dismal failure, a Virginian got the break she 









MARGUERITE KOHL AND FREDERICA YOUNG 


A CHURCH fair can lead to many 
things. Children with nightmares 
from a day stuffed with hot dogs and 
pink lemonade; excitement at the kiss- 
ing booth; new windows for the church. 
But for Dorothy Dillon, the Waynes- 
boro, Virginia, church fair led toa very 
profitable business, a full time maid 
and the satisfaction which comes from 
finally doing that which has been a 
desire for many years. 

Kindergarten teacher training and art 
school were just a prelude to marriage 
for Mrs. Dillon. The money paid for 
her lampshades at the fair was the first 
she'd ever seen result from a long 
cherished’ talent. Today, Dorothy Dillon 
is running a custom designed lampshade 
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business from the dining room of her 
home with the dubious assistance of her 
two sons, Polk, aged 5, and Billy, 3. 

And the business really started be- 
cause of the church fair. When the min- 
ister came to visit Mrs. Dillon to ask 
her to contribute something of her own 
making, she didn’t know how to answer 
him. “I really can’t sew,” she said, “my 
knitting isn’t very good, and you al- 
ready have promises of more baked 
goods than we'll ever sell.” Looking 
around the room for inspiration, she 
found it in a nursery lamp which stood 
by the door waiting to be taken to the 
store for a new shade. 

Remembering her art school paints 
in the hall closet, she said slowly, “I 


could try to make some hand painted 
shades for children’s lamps. Sometimes 
they're hard to find.” The minister de- 
parted, satisfied, and Mrs. Dillon went 
into the kitchen to prepare dinner, won- 
dering, as she peeled each potato, why 
she had made such a rash promise. 


N~ WITH the fair a year in the 
background, Mrs. Dillon can 
laugh at her struggles with those three 
lampshades: she wasted a lot of good 
material trying to get the parchment to 
fit; the holes through which she laced 
the shade to the frame weren't spaced 
properly; the entire operation seemed 
to require six pairs of hands instead of 
one. But when they were finished and 
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It’s a long process from the time Dorothy 
Dillon selects the shape of a frame through 
the creation and execution of the design on 
a lamp shade. The moment of triumph 
comes whén an electric bulb is first al- 
lowed to shine through the completed 
shade. 





she took them to the church the struggle 
seemed worthwhile. They were attrac- 
tive, the designs were unusual, they sold 
in a hurry. 

The sense of achievement held on 
long after the fair profits had been 
counted. During the busy routine of her 
day, Mrs. Dillon found her thoughts 
going back to lampshades and better 
ways to make them. Flowers were no 
longer just flowers, but possible designs. 
Every shade in her house, those of her 
friends and the ones on display in store 
windows were mentally taken apart and 
reconstructed. Vaguely, she thought of 
making lampshades as a hobby, perhaps 
selling a few for extra money. Soon, 
she had started a business, a business 
which existed only in her dreams. 

Dreaming ceased when she accompa- 
nied her husband on a business trip to 
New York. Mr. Dillon was busy all 
day so Dorothy passed the long hours 
window shopping. Wandering through 
one of upper Fifth Avenue’s luxurious 
gift stores, she was stopped by a display 
of lampshades marked hand painted. 
With the professional eye of someone 
who had made three, she looked them 
over, particularly the designs. These 
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were simple but beautiful, the exact kind 
she wanted to make herself. Each price 
tag read “$100 without base.” 

“If there’s a market for these,” she 
said to herself, “I can find a market for 
mine. Or at least I can try.” 

The Dillons spent the trip home 
making enthusiastic plans, and as soon 
as she was settled, Mrs. Dillon sent for 
all kinds of materials to experiment 
with. She tried silk, different weights 
of paper, plastic. A plastic with the 
look and feel of good heavy parchment 
passed all the tests. It was easy to work 
with, took the paint well and had that 
quality so loved by all housewives—it 
was washable. Mrs. Dillon mixes her 
oil paints with varnish so the entire 
shade can be cleaned with soap and 
water. Most of her shades have a white 
background. Their durability in suds 
takes them out of the luxury class and 
makes them practical as well as lovely 
additions to a home. 


Bought individually, the frames were 
quite expensive. Mrs. Dillon now orders 
a large supply in different shapes and 
sizes from the manufacturer. They come 
to her in unfinished metal and the spray 
painting has become Mr. Dillon’s de- 
partment. He does a great number all 
at once, lets them dry and then stores 
them carefully until they are needed. 


REOCCUPIED at first with the me- 
chanics of making the shades, Mrs. 
Dillon had given little thought to how 
and where she wanted to sell them. 








Gift shops and department stores she 
knew to be likely prospects, but the 
thought of actually going to a store 
manager and trying to sell herself and 
her shades was the sort of a nightmare 
she didn’t want to face. 

After her samples were completed, 
she figured her expenses and decided 
upon the price she would charge. She 
also made sure of the availability of 
necessary materials and the time it 
would take to complete an order. Then 
there wasn’t anything to do but meet 
the main problem of marketing. She 
had everything she needed but cus- 
tomers. 

Looking out the window one warm, 
sunny morning she decided it was a 
good day to take the children to the 
nearby town of Staunton and do some 
shopping for shoes, a good day to talk 
to gift show owners, too. Timid and un- 
sure of herself, Mrs. Dillon prolonged 
the shopping as long as possible, but 
finally the moment came when she 
either-had to take the shades into a 
store or go home. Carrying the securely 
wrapped samples in one hand and guid- 
ing the children with the other, she 
braved a gift shop. The carefully pre- 
pared sales talk left her completely; all 


The show room of the Virginia Crafts- 
men has on display, along with other ex- 
amples of their noted furnishings, a pair 
of Dorothy Dillon’s shades. The wallpaper 
in the background provided the motif for 
the design on the shades. 








Dorothy Dillon paints the designs before the plastic is put on the frame of the 
lamp shade. Because she uses oil paints mixed with varnish, the entire shade can be 


washed with soap and water. 


she could stutter was, “You wouldn’t be 
interested in buying some hand painted 
lampshades, would you?” 

She didn’t even have one uncovered 
before the owner had given her a 
brusque, “No!” Defeated, her one 
thought was to get out quickly, and in 
the confusion she hardly heard or under- 
stood when a man standing at the side 
of the shop asked if he could see the 
shades she was selling. 

He was the manager of one of the 
South’s most exclusive country clubs, 
which was being redecorated and was 
definitely in the market for lampshades, 
ninety of them. Dorothy Dillon, even 
now, can’t remember unwrapping her 
other samples or exactly what she said 
to the man, but driving home she did 
know she had agreed to go out to the 
club and make suggestions as to size 
and design for the new shades. 


zz ORDER of ninety individually 
designed shades was her first real 
business and she still smiles with 
pleasure when she talks of it. It was 
while working on this large number 
that she learned the many short cuts 
which come from experience and the 
pressure of ever shortening time. 

The plastic was shipped in large 
rolls and -cutting..a piece to fit each 
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shade was an awkward business. Mak- 
ing paper patterns for every size and 
shape lampshade took a whole day but 
saved many later hours of work and 
patience. Now all she has to do is lay 
the pattern on the plastic, cut care- 
fully around the edges and there it is 
—a perfect fit. 

Once the plastic is cut she makes 
the design. It may be anything—an 
idea taken from an old print, an adapta- 
tion of the wallpaper design of the 
room in which the lamp is to be placed, 
a leaf of the vine growing over the 
back porch or the flowers which her 
sons bring to her from their outdoor 
explorations. It may be anything, but 
it’s sure to be placed accurately and to 
be executed with painstaking care. 
There is nothing haphazard about Mrs. 
Dillon’s work. She will take every pos- 
sible time-saving short cut on the me- 
chanical end. But the- design and com- 
pleted shade have to be_ perfection, 
something which she can sign D. Dillon 
with pride. : 

Intending to make only painted 
shades when she started, Mrs. Dillon 
now makes two other types: cut out 
and appliqued designs. These are, plas- 
tic. For the cut-outs, she first does the 
design on the large sheet of plastic and 
then, using.a very sharp knife, cuts 


around the outline. The section of the 
shade which has the cut out design is 
lined with colored plastic which makes 
the motif stand out in relief whether 
the lamp is lighted or not. 


OR THE appliqued type the design 

is cut out of colored plastic and then 
attached to the white background with 
glue which holds fast for the life of 
the shade. These are usually in one 
color, though for special orders they 
can be worked out in different tones. 

-All shades are laced to the frame 
with either plastic or velvet in a color 
to match or contrast with the design. 
Mrs. Dillon uses a regular paper punch 
to make the holes and has made her- 
self a cardboard guide so that the holes 
will be properly spaced and always the 
same distance from the edges of the 
shade. Misplaced holes could give even 
the most carefully designed shade a 
sloppy look. 

Holding the plastic in place while it 
was laced was, at first, a trying task. 
It was forever slipping at the wrong 
moment or bending just where it 
shouldn’t. Mr. Dillon’s suggestion of 
clip-type clothespins has saved much 
wear and tear on the artist’s disposition, 
and added speed to the lacing opera- 
tion. Without marring the shade, the 
clothespins hold it firmly in position 
while the lacing is threaded through 
the holes and around the frame. 


yo THE ninety shade order for 
the Farmington Country Club 
was finished, Mrs. Dillon was faced 
with the customer problem once more. 
She had learned a great deal from her 
one approach to a store manager though, 
and the next attempts to contact pros- 
pective buyers were not so difficult. 
Unwrapping the shades in the car 
eliminated some of the confusion. She 
didn’t bring the children with her and 
her attitude was not negative, but 
rather that she had something wonder- 
ful which she was sure the manager 
would be eager to have. 

It worked. Her shades are now in 
department stores and gift shops, they’re 
in the display house of a craftsmen’s 
guild noted for fine furniture. Mrs. 
Dillon goes to this show room one day 
a week, taking both finished samples 
and her working materials with her. 
The guild publicizes her coming, and 

: (Continued on Page 54) 
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AMPLE HANDICRAFT SAMPLES 


i yi OF the least publicized, and yet 
one of the most valuable services 
available to handicraft and art hobby- 
ists is the Index of American Design in 
the National Gallery of Art. This In- 
dex consists of more than 7,000 water- 
color drawings of ceramic objects, tex- 
tiles, toys, glasswork, and products of 
dozens of other arts and handicrafts that 
were practiced in America during the 
1700’s and 1800’s—drawings that were 
painstakingly and artistically copied by 
WPA Federal Art Project artists from 
the original handicraft pieces. 

Hobbyists all over the country have 
truly inherited this two-million-dollar 
collection from their ancestors—for it 
is available for use at a nominal charge. 
Do you wish to reproduce some of these 
handicraft heirlooms? Then first, send 
for the Index’s General Subject List 
(free), which gives the types of handi- 
craft in the Index, whether it be em- 
broidered rugs, quilted bedspreads, 
hand-carved furniture, hammered metal 
jewelry, or what have you. Having de- 
cided on the type of handicraft design 
you would like to copy, you should 
then write to the Index and ask for 
photographic samples of glass goblets, 
ship figureheads, or whatever you pre- 
fer. The Index, in turn, will mail you 
several black and white photographs 
of a given handicraft. Select those 
photographs you wish to keep, send 25 
cents for each photo, and return the 
samples that do not interest you. The 
photos that you will receive are so de- 
tailed that every twist of thread in an 
embroidered rug, for example, is clearly 
shown, and can be precisely copied by a 
hobbyist. 

E. O. Christensen, the curator of the 
collection, takes real pride in filling 
requests from non-professionals such as 
yourself, so you may be sure of prompt 
service. ADDRESS: Index of American 
Design, National Gallery of Art, Wash- 


se ington 25, D. C. 
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- Ann Foote, Washington Correspondent, Writes 


How government agencies 
can help hobbyists is the 
chief concern of this 
monthly feature. 


BIT ABOUT BAIT 


AISING MINNOWS and other bait 
species is an ideal way for the fish- 
ing hobbyist to earn a little profit. A 
step in the right direction to start such 
a venture would be to send for the 113- 
page illustrated booklet entitled Propa- 
gation of Minnows and Other Bait Spe- 
cies, Catalog No. 149.4:12. Selling for 
35 cents, it provides a summary of 
available information on bait culture 
and is intended as a guide for those in- 
terested in raising bait as a hobby busi- 
ness. ADDRESS: Superintendent of 
Documents, Government Printing Of- 
fice, Washington 25, D. C. 








ADDITIONAL DISCS 


LTHOUGH the archives of American 
Folk Song in the Music Division 

of the Library of Congress has been in 
existence only since 1928, it has col- 
lected and recorded a vast amount of 
priceless folk music, including more 
than 40,000 songs from the United 
States alone. In recent years, the division 
has been gradually releasing this record- 
ing stockpile of treasure for public pur- 
chase by hobbyists such as yourself. The 
latest release includes ten albums of orig- 
inal tunes never issued before, which 
brings the total of albums available to 
twenty-two or 107 separate records. Four 
of the albums just issued were edited by 
Duncan Emrich himself, chief of the 
folklore section, and consist of Anglo- 
American songs, fiddle and banjo pieces. 
William N. Fenton of the Smithsonian 
Institution contributed an album of mu- 
sic used by the American Indian for 
dance, ritual and ceremony. There are 
also some Pennsylvania mining tunes 
which were recorded in actual mine tun- 
nels in Pottsville and Wilkes-Barre, and 
which were edited by George Korson, 
considered the foremost authority on 
anthracite miners’ folk songs. One of 
the most priceless of the Latin American 


albums is that collected by Melville 
and Frances Herskovits in Bahia, Brazil, 
which points up the striking relation- 
ship between Bahian music and that of 
African origin. 

A complete catalogue, covering the 
new as well as the old albums that have 
been released for public purchase, is 
obtainable on request to the Recording 
Laboratory, Division of Music, Library 
of Congress, for 10 cents. Song titles 
are arranged alphabetically, and infor- 
mation is given as to the native singer, 
the date and place of the original re- 
cording, the type of song, and the col- 
lector. 





GARDEN: ODDITY 


iE Sie Office of Foreign Agricultural 

Relations has good news for spring 
planters. Japan’s famous double petunia 
seeds, which have not been available 
since before the war, will be on sale in 
leading garden shops this year. Japanese 
horticulturists, who have monopolized 
world production of double petunia 
seeds since developing that garden odd- 
ity in 1900, will export their entire seed 
production—ten pounds. There are 
about 280,000 seeds in an ounce. A 


- 20-pound harvest is planned for 1949, 


which is about the amount that was 
exported annually in pre-war days. 





SMITHSONIAN DOLLS 


ROBABLY ONE of the best and most 

authentic collections of dolls in the 
United States is that on display in the 
Smithsonian Institution. Doll hobbyists 
from all over the country come to view 
them with the thought of making repli- 
cas, or of acquainting themselves with 
the type dolls they need to round out 
their personal collection. Next best to 
seeing the collection itself is the Smith- 
sonian’s service of providing glossy 
pictures or prints of the dolls in their 
collection. These prints are 8 by 10 
inches in size, and are available at 40 
cents each. In making your request for 
any of the prints, state the negative 
number, enclose the proper amount of 
money, and address your request to the 
Smithsonian Institution, Washington 
25, D. C. Prints of these dolls are avail- 
able: Porcelain mannequin doll, French, 
Period of Louis XV, Negative No. 
34,382; William Penn doll, brought to 
ai (Continued on Page 36) 
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George Kozak tests the slightly-arched 
violin back over the open strings of a 
dulcimer, made ‘by his wife. The back 
should ring Ft, he says. 


‘olin | 





se 


LYN HARRINGTON 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY RICHARD HARRINGTON 


Perfect teamwork enables an almost blind Canadian 


and his wife to turn out violins that augment 


their slender income. 


ee _ TAKES two to make a quarrel,” 

goes the old saw, but in the case 
of the Kozaks, it takes two to make a 
fiddle. 

Martha’s eyes and George's ears to- 
gether form a solid partnership in the 
Vancouver, British Columbia, violin- 
making business. Before I went to see 
them I decided to find’ out something 
about making violins. 

I dropped in on an old-timer, one 
who has been making violins since time 
out of mind. Was it really difficult to 
make a violin, I asked, or was violin- 
making fairly commonplace? 

“Losh, lassie,” he exclaimed falling 
into broad Scotch, “any man that can 
make a box, thinks he can make a fiddle. 
But dinna ye ken that it’s not the box, 
it’s. the tone that counts?” 


I kenned that fine, but my knowledge 
of violins was woefully scant—and I had 
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the unusual Canadian attitude toward 
local musical instruments. Next I talked 
to a leading musician in Vancouver. 
“The Kozak fiddle I tried had a fine 
large tone,” he said cautiously. “It played 
easily and was satisfactory in every way. 
A visiting violinist, Dave Rubinoff, 
broke a string on his Strad while he was 
here, and played a Kozak violin for one 
performance. He liked it very much.” 
So much for tone. But no one can 
be assured that all violins made by the 


Kozaks or by anyone else are top-notch. 


Even Stradivarius turned out violins 
that were various! They were not all 
of the same high quality: And many 
have been his imitators, content. with 
getting an appearance similar to the 
great Cremonese violins. : 

Tone is also often a matter of preju- 
dice. Artists frequently disagree as to 
the fineness of any given instrument; 





so that no one word is final either in 
praise or blame. Certainly no verdict 
is final when the instrument is a few 
months old. Time and use alone de- 
veloped that full mellow sweetness and 
power of the great Italian violins. 


IOLIN-MAKING hasn’t made Martha 
and George Kozak either rich or 
famous. But creating these instruments 
has helped to bolster a slender income. 
Most important, it has meant consola- 
tion and some independence for them. 


For George Kozak is blind, almost 


totally so. And Martha Kozak has 
learned her craft from him, and is now 
the hands and eyes of her teacher. 


Ukranian-born, George Kozak always 
had loved violins back in the land of 
his birth. Every chance he got he’d be 
whittling wood into the shape of a vio- 
lin. His father, thoroughly irritated 
by such nonsense, declared it “imprac- 
tical.” _He wanted his son to be a good 
farmer not “a musical bum.” He didn’t 
hold with musicians. 

But George got a chance to work un- 
der a violin maker in Vienna for a time, 
before going to live under the tall trees 
of British Columbia. There he worked 
in the logging camps, doing a bit of this 
and that, until an accident in 1929 left 
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This form or mold is used to shape the 
sides or ribs of a violin into beautiful, in- 
volved contours. Six thin pieces of maple, 


1% inches high, form the ribs. Some 
fifty-eight different pieces of wood go 
into a violin. 


him severely injured. He didn’t guess 
at that time just how badly it would 


affect him. 
ii WAS shortly after his marriage in 
1931 that the injury began to affect 
his eyesight. To supplement a small 
compensation check he had turned back 
to making violins as a hobby, and as a 
consolation for the active life he had 
to give up. And now his eyes were go- 
ing back on him! 

He patiently taught Martha all the 
lore of violin-making as he had learned 
it in the Old Country, and all the ‘ideas 
he had worked out by himself. More 
and more he leaned on her slender 


shoulders. And:steadily her hands grew | . 
more capable, her eye. truer, and her” 


work more efficient. Now she works 
under his guidance, and although he sees 
little, other perceptions make up for 
that. 

George runs his sensitive fingers over 
the belly or the back of a: jxidlin, and 
can feel’ that the wood" ‘has been 
stnoothed aff as perfectly, 4s the top of a 
piano. He can tell, too, if the wood has 
been pared down to the right thickness 
to give perfect tone, although Martha’s 


double calipers have already assured her 
@f that. 


o * Most i important, he tests out the back 


aid belly separately over the open 
strings of a dulcimer to discover if they 
are attuned properly. For George is the 
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musician of the family. Martha does not 
play at all. — 
“It is a great handicap not to be able 


to play myself,” she says sadly. “People — 


who make violins should be musicians. 
But George plays well and he has a keen 
ear for tone.” 


N° SECRET knowledge is required 
for making a violin. Any skilled 
carpenter can put together a violin- 
shaped box. But it requires much more 
than that to make a musical instrument. 
One should know the violin from per- 
sonal experience, and have a background 
of knowledge of violins and music in 
general. 

“It’s all there, in the book,” says 
George in hesitant English, “but you 
have to work at it awhile before you 
really understand what it means. Like 
texture in wood—you only understand 
that after you’ve worked with it. They 
used to try out lots of crazy ideas in 
making violins, boiling the wood and 
stuff like that. Well, that’s quite un- 
necessary. Get well-seasoned maple and 
spruce, use the patterns of the old mas- 
ters and their measurements, and you 
can’t improve on their techniques.” 

. Martha can make a violin quite ably 
without her husband’s supervision. “But 
I'd be making a box,” she admits. “I 
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In the tiny workshop in his apartment, George Kozak shows how a slab of curly 


. course, George does that end of things. 





don’t know enough ,about tone and, of 


But I follow the rules very closely and 
measure every arching very carefully, so 
that people tell me it’s a good piece of 
workmariship.” 


It was her workmanship that hooves 
her first prize in the Pacific National 
Exhibition in 1947, held in Vancouver, 
British Columbia. But it was George's 
musical knowledge that won kind com- 
ment from concert masters, 


IOLINS ARE not hard to make, Mar- 
tha says. Tricky, yes, and you do 
need a few specialized instruments. 

Tail-piece, pegs, finger-board and 
chin-rest are of ebony, and these parts 
are bought from a musical supply house. 
So are the bridge and the four strings, 
two of steel, two of gut wrapped in sil- 
ver wire. 

Back, ribs, neck and seroll are made 
of curly maple, a strong and sturdy 
wood, for the violin must be able to 
endure great stresses. The belly, or top, 
of the violin is usually made of spruce, 
Sitka spruce in the case of the Kozaks. 
In some countries pine is used. Light- 
weight wood is preferred on the belly 
on account of its feeble density and par- 
ticularly its elasticity. Its resistance to 





maple is sawn into inch-thick planks to make the back of a violin. 
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The outer side of a violin’s back is carved and chiselled out before the inside is 
arched. The purfling has already been set in place all around the edge before Martha 
Kozak goes on with removing the excess wood. 


flexion is greater than that of any other 
wood. 

The,wood must be very well seasoned, 
preferably at least five to ten years. In 
Europe, often the violin makers may 
buy timbers from a house that is cen- 
taries old, to make certain that their 
wood is thoroughly seasoned. In Amer- 
ica, too, the violin maker may raid old 
buildings that are being torn down, to 
get wood of suitable quality. The Ko- 
zaks cut their wood ten years ahead of 
time in British Columbia’s generous 
forests. met 

“These Canadian woods are a match 
for any European wood,” declared George 
Kozak, “if cut specially for the purpose 
of making violins. The wood should 
be cut in the dead of winter, when the 
sap is drawn down out of the cells. 
There should be no resin in the pores 


of the wood, or it will not vibrate prop- 


erly.” 


Mar TRACES the shape of the 
violin from a model onto well- 
seasoned, inch-thick boards of spruce 
and maple, then cuts the outlines with a 


band-saw. Outside parts are shaped 


first; that is, the excess wood is removed 


to form the arched back and top. Planes 
of small size and gouges come first to 
shape it roughly. “Then a power tool 
with different attachments comes into 
use. A broad, shallow groove is made 
all around the edges before the arching 
of the centers with various smaller 
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gouges and chisels. Martha uses special 
calipers to get perfect gradations of 
thickness. 

“The old masters put mathematical 
precision into making their violins,” 
she explains. “They made careful meas- 
urements as to where the wood should 
swell, where it should be thinned out, 
and we follow those directions.” 

A slender trench is needled out by 
the “purfling cutter” around the out- 
side edges. of both back and top, about 
a quarterfinch from the edge. In this 

a3 








is set the “purfling,” a narrow strip of 
light-colored maple edged with ebony, 
which serves to give a decorative touch 
to the instrument. It is a tricky bit of 
workmanship to get every corner per- 
fectly in place in the involved contours 
of the violin. It is often lacking on fac- 
tory-made instruments. 


As soon as the back has been trimmed 
down by chisel and plane to almost the 
right thickness, Martha further shaves 
off tiny curls of shavings with the 
scraper. This is always done with the 
grain of the wood, so that inside and 
outside, the wood is as smooth as satin. 


M2485 THE belly is by far the most 

delicate part of the work. The 
excellent proportions of the ancients 
are followed in every detail in arching 
top and back. Every measurement has 
been mathematically calculated, and the 
dimensions of the Cremona masters are 
available as a guide for proper construc- 
tion. 


The fibres of the belly must be abso- 
lutely parallel to the axis of the violin, 
for greater strength and greater reso- 
nance. The f-holes, or sounding-holes, 
must be carefully placed, and are cut 
with a very long, flexible saw with a 
fine tooth edge. Their size and position 
regulate tone and volume of the sound 
to some extent, and can raise or lower 


the pitch. 
A separate piece of spruce is cut and 


The violin back of curly maple has been glued to the ribs before Martha Kozak 


removes them from the form. 
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glued to the underside of the top. This 
is the bass bar—really a tiny thing to 
be the storm center of musical men for 
centuries. It should be placed in a 
slighaly off-center position to give the 
greavese power to the instrument. Care- 


ess amakers sometimes carve the bass © 


bar in ome piece with the belly, but the 
segults are inferior. Last of all, the 
sound-post, a sort of wooden button, 
is glued into position on the underside 
of the belly. 

Then George tests the two pieces for 
tone, separately over the open strings 
of a dulcimer—also made by Martha. 
Although the back and belly are of 
identical size, and almost identical shape, 
their different woods have different vi- 
brations. 

“The back should ring F#,” said 
George Kozak. “The belly, E natural, 
and when the top and back are glued 
to the ribs, then all together the box 
should ring C natural, to give the com- 
plete Stradivarius tone.” When he’s sat- 
isfied that the workmanship is all it 
should be, that pitch or vibration is cor- 
rect, then the belly and back may be 
glued to the ribs. 


HE RIBS, or sides, are made of six 
slender bands of maple about one 








The neck and scroll of a violin are hand-carved of curly maple, then dovetailed 


into the body of the instrument. 


and a quarter inches high, sloping very 
slightly toward the neck. These are 
steamed, then shaped into the mold or 
form with clamps, so that they take on 
the beautiful violin contours. Carved 
spruce blocks are set at the joints to 
strengthen the ribs. Then, still in the 
mold, the back is glued onto the ribs. 
Narrow wedge-shaped pieces of wood, 
linings, they’re called, are glued at the 
joint to strengthen the frail ribs. Then 
the belly is attached into position. 





A _power-machine with various attachments is used in different operations in 
making violins. George Kozak supervises his wife, Martha, as she uses the gauge, 
making a broad, shallow groove around the edge of a violin back. Completed violins suppose about a month or maybe more 


hang on the wall behind the Kozaks. 
JANUARY, 1949 


Now the Kozaks have a beautifully 
made box, shaped into the curving lines 
of a violin. It’s far from ‘complete. 
Neck and scroll must be hand-carved 
from curly maple, and dovetailed into 
the body. The strings and pegs are fitted 
into place over the bridge, the chin-rest 
attached. 

It is a tense moment when George 
Kozak tucks the new, unfinished violin 
under his chin. He draws the bow over 
the strings, adjusts the strings, moves 
the bridge maybe—all the while listen- 
ing closely for tone. When he’s satisfied 
that nothing needs to be altered, Martha 
can go ahead with the finishing touches. 

Off come the strings and the attach- 
ments and Martha applies sizing to the 
wood, gamboge of a yellow tone. Then 
“dragon’s blood,” a coloring matter 
which produces the beautiful shading 
that gives the violin a rich glowing 
beauty, goes on. Finally they apply var- 
nish of their own manufacture. 

Varnish for the violin is another moot 
point over which makers have been 
squabbling for centuries. It must not 
dry too quickly, otherwise the strain 
and stress on the instrument will chip 
the varnish. If it dries too slowly, it 
means a tacky finish, and weeks before 
the violin can be used. 

“How long does it take you to make 
a violin?” I asked. 

Martha looked troubled. “I’ve never 
counted the hours,” she admitted, “be- 
cause I do it in odd moments between 
getting meals and in the evenings. I 


(Continued on Page 55) 
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Play Clothes From Bandannas 
RS. EMILY BURTIS, Hat- ~ 
boro, Pennsylvania, who [a » 
“loves to sew,” as she says, ; y) 
has picked up a nice bit of 
pin money with the help of 
her sewing machine and Sher 
clever fingers. Among the 


items she sells to non-sewing SAB 1, 
friends are children’s play NWUPR RAL CS SS 
clothes made from ordinary oe Pepe 
blue and red cotton bandan- 

nas. She makes little girls’ 

dirndl skirts from two or three of the bright squares, de- 
pending on size of the child, and a halter to match. She 
also makes little toddlers’ sunsuits’from the bandannas, us- 
ing a simple pattern that opens out flat for easy laundering. 
Since she can buy the bandannas at six for a dollar from a 
mail order house, and can get from $1.25 to $1.50 per out- 
fit, she makes a reasonable profit. She also makes matching 
mother and daughter apron sets from the bandannas. 


Helen Yerkes 

















Numbers For Houses 


OSEPH KEENEY, Westerly, Rhode Island, youngster, makes 
some always welcome spending money by numbering 
houses. He starts out with a good hammer, some nails and 
a supply of house numbers in different styles, which he 
buys at the five and ten, or local hardware store, at a very 
small cost. A quick trip up and down the streets or sub- 
urbs of those cities having single or two-story dwellings, 
shows him which need numbers. He rings the bell and 
asks if the resident would like him to put numbers on the 
door frame, pillar, or other 
easily seen place. Joseph feels 
it is ethical to charge double 
what his materials cost him, 
to allow a fee for his labor. 
He meets people, earns 
money, and provides a public 
service, as house numbers are 
vitally important to the pub- 

lic safety and interest. 
Paula Karchmer 
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others the decorative effect =: 
- is achieved by alternating sec- ‘ZT ier 
tions of light and dark wood. | | LAs 


Personalized Stationery 





A LITTLE practice with 
quick sketching has paid 
off nicely for me. I have built 
up quite a spare time trade 
in personalized stationery in 
my home town and in the 
surrounding territory. On my 
sketch pad I jot down roughs 
of the outstanding lines of 
various local homes and la- 
ter transpose these quick 
drawings to plain white, or 
neutral colored stationery. I then send a sample of this 
personalized stationery to the individual home owner, with 
a friendly note describing my offer to hand sketch any 
number of boxes of paper, at $1.50 a box of twenty-five 
sheets. My stamped, self-addressed envelopes often return 
to me with orders, and my spare time now brings profitable 
results. Doris J. Winter 


























Profits From Scrap Wood 


woe EVENINGS and on stormy days Ward Dyer of 
Stuart, Nebraska, is busy every spare minute at his 


turning lathe in the basement making bowls, candlesticks, 


or lamp bases of wood, all of which are in great demand as 
gifts. He uses walnut, basswood, and pine chiefly, much of 
it salvaged from old furniture. Some times he procures a 
log of walnut or basswood which is carefully sawed into the 
desired lengths, then laid away to season. The bowls, made 
with fitted lids, are in various sizes and adaptable to many 
uses. Some are in plain polished wood; in some he drills 
small holes in a regular pattern and inserts pegs of a lighter 
or darker wood, while in 


























Occasionally he has requests 
for some special | piece as:a 
collection plate for churches 
or a pair of candlesticks to 


match a lamp base or bowl. cpa 
Prices depend upon the size 
of the article. 





T. Josephine Haugen 
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Profitable Hobbies will pay $2}for 
Hobby Parade Editor, Profitabj} H 
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Jor each article accepted for Hobby Parade. Send material to 
abit Hobbies, 24th and Burlington, Kansas City 16, Missouri. 
ibugbns to this department can be returned. 
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ondhand paper bound books 
pay. She asks that her custo- 

mers send her $1 and ten 

pocket books they have read. }rRee my 
In return she sends them ten = ||IMI 7 Y 
different titles. She does not RRP TT A ge 
fill titles to order, but will ANU 

sead all Wescem Mystery, == 

Romance, or assorted titles as 

requested. She keeps a record of all titles sent her and by 
whom. She also keeps a record of all titles she sends out, 
so she never returns to a customer titles he has sent her, 
or any that she has sent him at an earlier date. Later she 
hopes to be able to fill titles to order, but so far her custo- 
mers seem to be very pleased with the service she is render- 
ing. Mrs. Edward W. Larsen 





Popular Potted Plants 


HINESE CHERRIES pay me American dollars. Some years 

ago, a friend gave me a very attractive potted plant 
to add to my house plant collection. It was called a Chinese 
cherry, also known as Jerusalem cherry, and is a small, 
tree-shaped plant of the pepper family,..growing about 
ten inches in height, well covered with bright green leaves, 
bright red and green “cherries” and waxy white blos- 
soms. They grow easily out doors in summer and are an at- 
tractive house plant or table centerpiece all winter, Last year, 
as some of the cherries dried up, I saved the seeds and 
planted them in my garden. They grew all summer and 
the row of them made a very attractive low hedge or 
border. They do not require 
a great deal of moisture or ak, 
special care to survive. With 
the threat of frost, I potted pet 
them for winter plants. There uf 
were too many for me and I 
sold them quite readily for 
50 cents each. The potted 
plants are usually for sale in 
florists shops or the seed may 
be obtained from dealers in 
flower seeds. Letha Rice 
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Handy Twine Box 


VERY HOUSEWIFE has need 
of a container for string 
in her kitchen, and for sev- 
eral years I have made twine 
boxes, using them as prizes 
at club meetings or church 
parties and selling some. My 
containers ate usually coffee 
tins, but small, round candy 
boxes or dusting powder 
boxes are also suitable, pro- 
vided they are about 4 inches : 
in diameter and nearly the same in depth. I cover them in 
cretonne or with scraps of blue and red 
(to match popular kitchen schemes). id i 
with one piece of material; the box with another. I use 
rubber cement to-stick down the fabric. Finally, I make a 
small hole in the center of the top of the box with an ice 
pick, place a large ball of twine in the box and bring the 
end through the hole. Since scrap material and discarded 
containers are used, the only cost is the price of twine and 
a small amount of cement. Sylvia Newlin 














Home For Canaries 


GC aer ine teetly cheat aoe ope ot 
spare time ashioning a new type 

canary bird cage. It is created by installing a simple win- 
dow box on any sill. The box contains common grass and 
honeysuckle vine. The latter is trained to grow over 
chicken wire that encloses the whole window, and is at- 
tached at the bottom to the box. A branch of an old bare 
Christmas tree should be imbedded in the earth also. The 
result—a wonderful aviary that as many as six canaries will 
love. The birds fly in out of their house, build nests in 
the “tree,” and in a tin ta eee 

pieplate bath, all year around. 
Edelson charges $10 apiece 
for these “cages.” Most of 
this is pure profit because the 
tr made out of re- 
crates. He gets ho 
through recommendations 
made by pet shop dealers in 
exchange for a 10 per cent 
commission. Bess Ritter 




















A Syracuse youngster installs a 35-dollar, secondhand 


printing press in his basement and builds a business 


and a bank account. 


Printing His Way 4 


Through School 





Standing at the type cabinets in his basement print shop, John Beach selects the 
letters he wants’from the open case. The type is fitted into the composing stick in his 
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ELIZABETH CLARKE 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY A. H. CLARKE 


OULD YOU like some business 
cards printed, or perhaps some 
‘wedding announcements, programs, or 
letterheads made? Then perhaps hob- 
byist John Beach of Syracuse, New York, 
can help you— if he’s not in a track 
meet or playing baseball that afternoon. 
John has a profitable hobby that’s 
taught him a good trade—that of a 
printer. It’s given him hours of fun, 
invaluable training, and a bank account 
besides. He hasn’t had to ask for an 
allowance for over three years now, in 
spite of the fact that he’s turned so much 
of his income back into capital outlays. 
An enthusiastic hobbyist, he’s always 
buying more equipment of some sort. 
About six years ago, when John was 
only 10, he was given a novel Christmas 
present. It was a toy printing press 
with rubber type. He printed a few 
cards and an advertisement, but it didn’t 
produce a satisfactory job for a perfec- 
tionist like John. So in another year 
he decided to look for a real press, but 
a very small one. Bit by bit he saved 
$35. Then he ran an advertisement for 
a printing press in the local newspapers. 
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Almost immediately he received a 
telephone call from a college graduate 
who'd earned money as a printer while 
in school. The fellow didn’t have time 
for his press any more and was asking 
$35 for it! So the exchange of John’s 
savings and the graduate’s printing press 
was a very satisfactory one. 

But when John and his father went 
to see the press they were dismayed. 
It was so much larger than anything 
they’d planned on that it looked too 
big to move. A Chandler and Price hand 
fed press, it was one of the standard 
sizes that many printers use. 

“I didn’t even know what I was get- 
ting for my $35,” John recalls with a 
laugh. “But as it turned out, I was 
lucky! I paid the transportation charges, 
and the press was hauled over to our 
basement in sections. After the former 
Owner came over to put it together, the 
press and I began to get acquainted.” 


M*: BEACH was a little surprised, 

too—surprised that her son’s new 
print shop would take up all her cellar 
clothesline space. But, as mothers will, 
she managed to shift the lines some- 
where else, and push her laundry equip- 
ment off into a-corner. 

“I can’t expand indefinitely,” explains 
John, “because Mom’s washing machine 
isn’t too far from the press!” 

As soon as John had his press, he 
needed type. The second answer to his 
advertisement was from a printer who 
had two boxes of used type for sale. 
Then John was ready to go into busi- 
ness. 

But the printing trade isn’t learned 
overnight, as the young hobbyist rue- 
fully tells aspiring printers. There’s a 
period of trial and error that may be a 
little disheartening at first. But John 
was fortunate. The old printer who 
sold him his first type took an interest 
in the determined 11-year-old and let 
him hang around his print shop so he 
could learn some of the trade. In return, 
the young boy ran errands and tried 
to be helpful to his teacher. John sug- 
gests to others that even after a high 
school printing course, it’s advisable to 
get some experience in a real print shop 
before taking on much business. It 
saves many headaches later on. 

But the Beach boy was plucky. He 
kept after his new-found hobby and 
soon business began coming to him. It 
was hard work—the press was run by 
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John Beach feeds paper into the secondhand press which was the original piece 
of printing equipment in which he invested. He can produce from 1,500 to 1,800 
impressions an hour on the press. 


a treadle and it was difficult for an 
11-year-old to pump with his foot and 
feed paper at the same time. So by the 
time he had $10 saved up, he bought a 
motor with which to drive the press. 


Jos GOT his first business after he 
printed personal name cards and took 
them to school. Several classmates gave 
him orders. When their parents saw 
the neat, prompt work John put out, 
they, too, became customers. Name 
cards, letterheads and stationery were 
ordered. Reorders and further contacts 
came from these people, especially from 
the fathers who were businessmen. And 
so, by word of mouth, John’s business 
grew to the present volume. 

Through an early, painful experience, 
the boy learned the importance of care- 
ful work. One of his first big jobs came 


at the time he had no motor for his 
press. A dentist's order for 2,000 ap- 
pointment cards had to be filled. John 
pumped away at the treadle, his shoul- 
ders aching from the. effort of feeding 
the large press. He was really proud 
when he ran off the last card—until his 
mother discovered that he had mis- 
spelled the dentist's name! Reprinting 
that first substantial order was a heart- 
breaking job. 

John’s present printing jobs are as 
much as he can handle after school 
hours. Two or three evenings a week 
he may be found in his basement print 
shop. But seasonal work such as Christ- 
mas cards keeps him .busy as many as 
five full evenings a week. The amount 
of work he can handle in a week de- 
pends on the number of separate jobs 

(Continued on Page 58) 
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While R. J. Cristy drills a hole in.an English walnut in which a pipe cleaner leg 


will be inserted, his wife, Mary, paints ‘the features on a nearly completed nutty nov- 
elty to be used as a table decoration.”° 


ee 


are V he ts 


R. J. and MARY A. CRISTY 


Encouraged by the praise of dinner guests, a husband and 


wife go into quantity production of comical table 


decorations made from nuts. 


E KNEW we had something the 
first time we used nut novelties 
as a means of holding place cards. There 
was a good deal of laughter as our guests 
entered the dining room and spied the 
comical figures, each bearing a name, 
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posed awkwardly in various disinter- 
ested attitudes, 

We were particularly attracted by the 
feminine reaction, for we caught a fla- 
vor of why-didn’t-I-think-of-that in the 
flattering comments of the women. 


(2. Place a | yf as me | 


Because the novelties were such a 
success we decided to profit by turn- 
ing them out in quantity and selling 
them. The market, especially during 


holiday seasons when the cornucopia: 


spills its plentiful goodness over the 
lavish table spreads, is good because 
they are different and can be sold 
cheaply. = 

Construction is easy, for the mate- 
tials required are easy to work with and 
tools are no problem. The only diffi- 
culty involved is the holes that must be 
made in the hard shelled nuts for the 
pipe cleaners which are used as arms 
and legs. Your best bet here iis to obtain 
a drill from any hardware store; ask for 
a number 40 drill. The drill is inserted 
firmly in a file handle obtainable in the 
same place. If hubby is a handy man, he 
can probably supply these items for you 
from his basement workshop. In fact, 
if there is such a thing in the home, you 
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might-do well to become acquainted 
with the mysteries of an electric drill 
motor. Holes will come easier that way. 
However, the drill and file handle can 
be used with adequate results. The drill 
is placed in position and turned by hand 
until the hole is made. A few practice 
tries and you should develop enough 
skill to do the job right. 


AS FOR nuts, we buy them assorted 
and so have a variety at hand. If it 
is ever necessary to produce one par- 
ticular item many times, then we pur- 
chase in quantity those particular nuts 
involved in the construction. The better 
types. are walnuts, pecans and filberts, 
although almonds are about the only 
type that is almost no good at all. Those 
that we do get in the assortments we 
buy are, prosaically enough, consigned 
to the nut dish. We, and our guests, get 
very tired of eating almonds when such 
an .assorted array of more tempting 
kinds stare at us from _bric-a-brac 
shelves. 

Pipe cleaners are used to make legs 
and arms and in various ways to embel- 
lish and point up the figures. Here 
again, a tool that will cut through them 
cleanly is required. Again, invade the 
workshop or a hardware dealer for the 
proper implement. A clipper, diagonal 
cutter or wire cutter can be used for 
the job. Actually they are a pair of 
pliers with a cutting edge and require 
less talent to manipulate properly than 
you need to use a can opener. The pipe 
cleaner is placed between the jaws of the 
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tool, the handles pressed and a pleasant, 
solid click results. 


A stapling machine is an invaluable 
aid in mounting the figures on stiff 
cardboard bases. The bases can be made 
with a bent up flange on the forward 
end on which the name of the person 
can be filled in. Of course these are 
left blank to be filled in by the user. 


_ Asgfor the figures themselves, imag- 
ination is the key note. You'll notice 
in the photographs that quite a few of 
the figures resemble animals. There is 
the many legged spider with the pecan 
body; the penguin with his jaunty high 
hat made by winding a pipe cleaner 
around a pencil; the tottering elder with 
his sagging knees (a loop at each knee 
does the trick) and his hand resting on 
a toothpick cane; the fawn-like creature 
resting and looking quite demure; and 
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of course the plain nutty figure that 
resembles nothing, but looks funny 
enough to merit consideration. 


After you've made a few, you'll find 
ideas coming along fast. You'll be 
amused by your own creations and stim- 
ulated towards more attractive and pleas- 
ing results. 


5, pute NEED not limit yourself to nuts 
and pipe cleaners. About anything 
that fits in with the idea can be put to 
use. Feathers, for example, can be tised 
for tails, beads for buttons’ and eyes, 
cheap buttons‘ for hats and ice cream 
spoons for feet. The more varied your 
materials, the more attractive your proj- 
ects and the more expanding your mar- 
ket. 

Prices, of course, must be kept down. 
The pieces should be cheap enough for 





The Cristys let their imagination have 
free play when they turn nuts into .clever 
place card holders and here are some of 
the results. 


an average budget. If you sell them for 
from 5 to 10 cents apiece, you'll still 
make a good profit.and people won't 
run from’ the deal. In sets of a dozen 
or half a dozen you can bring the price 

down for quantity sales. 
Don’t ‘overlook the rossiitihieah in 
rae novelty and gift shops. 
ek (Continued on Page’ ST) 
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WHERE HOBBYISTS FROM ALL OVER THE NATION 


SHARE THEIR EXPERIENCES WITH YOU 


Cabinet Creators 


Nana Stewart 


A“ GET a whiff of the pine shav- 
ings. Hear the purr of a horse and 
a quarter motor, hitched to a table saw. 
See the back yard filled with window 
frames, cabinets and customers. It all 
adds up to a very pretty picture, for it 
is a hobby realized. 

“The longest journey begins with 
the first step.” So say the Chinese. And 
it can readily be applied to the hobby 
of my husband—Harvey Stewart. 

As I look back, the idea must have 
been born the day he cut up the dining 
table leaves to make a library table for 
our first home. 

When we were first married, our 
extra money went for hammers, saws 
and wood. Sometimes he would buy 
birch, walnut or mahogany. I wasn’t so 
strong for the idea. I liked to go danc- 
ing once in a while. He had always 
been in the selling field and after his 
day’s work was done he much preferred 
to stay home and work on a chair, table, 
cabinet, or anything just so he was 
working with wood. To me, it was 
often a waste of time and our hard- 
earned money. 

As the years slipped by he became 
one of the best life insurance salesmen 
in the Northwest. But he wasn’t happy. 
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Often I could sense that his capable 
hands were restless to be doing the 
things he most liked. 


D URING THE depression years he 
transferred to Southern California. 
It fell to our lot to be housed in an 
apartment. Neither of us liked it, and 
although I didn’t know it at the time, 
I learned later that much of my hus- 
band’s time was spent searching for a 
country place. 

The outcome was that we bought a 
place located on a main highway near 
Puente, California. It had an old shed 
and business opportunities. And we 
could manage the down payment. 
Twenty by twenty-six, it had a concrete 
floor and was ideal for what Mr. Stewart 
wanted. He kept on selling but his 
heart wasn’t in it. He was much more 
interested in creating things with wood. 


He equipped the place with a band 
saw, a shaper and a combination planer 
and saw. He sold me on the idea that 
he could build our home if he only 
had these three particular pieces of ma- 
chinery. It was necessary for us to sleep 
and eat beside the machinery in the 
old red shed until our home could be 
completed. It was spring. The shed 
wasn’t screened. Flies were bad. I 
worked hard to. make the place livable. 

Each morning it was an effort to get 
things moving along so that Mr. Stewart 


could drive the twenty miles into the 
city to his office on schedule. The 
neighbors were friendly and as much 
interested in making things as he was. 
My hobby, if you can call it that, has 
always been people. In my husband's 
work of selling I was able to be of 
much help to him. But machinery and 
wood were beyond me. However, the 
sincere friendliness of these rural people 
carried me through. Finally, I became 
interested. I also found many ways in 
which I could help. 


These were the late depression years 
and things were at an all-time low. 
Pearl Harbor was some two or three 
years distant. Selling was a heart-break- 
ing game. But people were visiting our 
shop, clamoring for things to be made 
of wood. The die was.cast. We started 
building our home. Activity always at- 
tracts people. We capitalized on this 
through necessity. The house could 
wait. We built an eight-by-fourteen 
trailer house and moved in. The house 
wasn’t completed until three years later. 
We could now use the entire’ shed for a 
mill. 

We dodged all repair work. We 
didn’t want a tinker shop. We special- 
ized in window and door frames and 
built-ins. Built-ins include store fix- 
tures, linen closets, wardrobes, and many 
different kinds of cabinets. The frames 
cost so much an opening. The cabinets 
so much a running foot. The space is 
measured, a detailed drawing is made 
to scale and submitted to the customer 
before a stick of lumber is cut. It is 
easier to make changes on paper, rather 
than after the wood is cut. Sales resist- 


ance was forgotten and so was Mr. 


Stewart's regular job. He hired his first 
man, an elderly cabinet maker. 


gf bur VALLEY Cabinet Shop became a 
reality. Signs were put up. Business 
boomed. The new building has about 
5,000 square feet of floor space and is 
crowded. The shop is fully equipped 
with precision machinery, electrically 
operated. Two radial saws, as the men 
say in the shop, “do everything but 
talk.” The shaper, with it’s many knives, 
makes much of the detail and trim 
women adore on their cabinets. The 
band saw and belt sander still hum 
along. The old red shed is now used 
for lumber storage and in the very near 
future will be replaced and extra ga- 
rages built for the trucks. 
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The neighbors still like to visit and 
gather shavings that pile up from the 
saws and planer. The shop is next door 
to our home. We consider them as one, 
as we use the house for an office. 

We now employ several men. As a 
rule they are our neighbors. However, 
a main requisite is that they like wood 
working. It is no use wasting their time 
or ours. From experience we learned a 
man will do good work provided he 
is interested in what he is doing. We 
seldom hurry a man, but we do require 
neat work. 

The ex-service man is always welcome 
at our shop. We like to employ him. 
The shop foreman is a graduate of the 
on-the-job-training plan set up by the 
Federal Government. Cabinet work is 
considered light work and is well 
adapted to the physically-handicapped. 
At the completion of the course, each 
man is fitted so that he can start a shop 
of his own, provided he has the initia- 
tive. He is taught each and every step 
of cabinet making. This includes, also, 
the setting of the cabinets. Mr. Stewart 
does all his own book work and makes 
detailed drawings of all the cabinets. 
He has offered to teach boys this part 
of the business and hopes they will avail 
themselves of it. 


UR PROGRESS -has been slow, but 
steady. Much of the time we have 
had to feel our way, for we had much 
to learn. There is much difference in a 
hobby, for the hobby’s sake, compared 
with making a living, making payments 
and overcoming odds through sickness. 
Profits have been good the postwar 
years. We started out by buying a jag 
of lumber costing from $10 to $15 and 
hauling it home in the roadster with a 
red flag tacked on the end. We now 
buy in quantities up to a carload at a 
time. We like what we are doing and 
the satisfaction gained far exceeds any 
profit we might make. The men in the 
shop are free to use the shop in making 
cabinets for their own homes. The only 
charge is the cost of materials used. We 
have been fortunate in securing good 
lumber and will not accept any other. 
A nice cabinet must be made out of 
clear lumber. Last year the shop cleared 
$7,500 and this year the amount will 
go higher. 
Everything is complete except that 
my husband always wants just one more 
piece of machinery, more floor space 
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and more supplies. 

Cultivate a hobby and if you like it 
well enough there is always a way to 
turn it into cash. Don’t let a physical 
handicap stop you, as Mr. Stewart has 
succeeded in spite of them. And don’t 
let anyone tell you that, at 45, you are 
too old to change your line of work. 
We've found that a hobby is bound to 
make itself heard, especially if it’s wood 
mixed with a buzz saw. 





Sprouting Soybeans 
Martha McMillin 


A FRIEND calling on me a few years 

ago, noted my oversized kitchen 
pantry and said: “If I had a big pantry 
like this, do you know what I'd do? 


I'd grow soybean sprouts. They mature 


in three to five days, and are easy to 
raise, contain loads of vitamins and 
minerals, and are simply delicious. Also, 
they're mighty handy to have in the 
pantry these days of high priced vege- 
tables. Why, with all this space, you 
could raise them commercially and make 
somé money without even stirring from 
home.” 

And so I started growing soybean 
sprouts in my kitchen pantry, and de- 
veloped into a bean-sprout enthusiast 
with customers scattered all over my 
San Bernardina, California, community. 
The method of growing these sprouts 
is extremely simple, and could very well 
be delegated to an older child who 
wishes to earn some money without ex- 
pending too much effort. 

In the first place, it is important to 
buy soybeans that will grow. Those 
purchased at a nursery or feed-store 
are the best bet. The choice varieties 
are the Seneca and the Cuyuga. If you 
wish to raise only a small amount for 
family use, you will need to buy only 
a pound of soybeans, and provide your- 
self with a large flower pot, or two 
smaller ones. Next, buy a can of chlor- 
inated lime at the feed store—it is 
sometimes called calcium hypochlorite 
—and you are ready to start your bean 
garden. 

Since it is just as easy to sprout a 
large number of beans at a time, I al- 
ways buy five or six pounds of soybeans, 
but the method is the same, regardless 
of amounts used. To sprout six pounds 
of beans I use a ten-gallon jar—the same 


one I bought especially for processing 
ripe olives. 


6 Nh PROCEDURE is simple. In a small 
pan, I mix one teaspoonful of chlor- 
inated lime with 2/3 cup of water. I 
then stir this mixture into a large tin 
containing ten gallons of water. I place 
the six pounds of soybeans into the big 
olive jar, pour the lime mixture over 
the beans, and allow them to stand over- 
night. 

The next morning I drain off the 
water used for soaking the beans, and 
place them in the large tin I use as a 
sprouting vessel, spacing the seeds so 
as to allow enough room for each. Since 
the beans, as they sprout out, double 
their volume, a large container is highly 
desirable. 

Every two or three hours during 
the day—depending upon the humidity 
of the air—I sprinkle the bean sprouts 
with a fine-nozzled spray, but gently so 
that the tender growth will not be 
bruised or broken. The top of the con- 
tainer must be kept covered with a damp 
cloth and kept dark at all times. For 
this reason, a dark cellar or closet is an 
ideal place for growing sprouts. 

At the last wetting each night, I use 
a teaspoonful of lime in the water, dis- 
solved as before. This application of 
lime solution prevents mold and bac- 
teria from forming while the beans 
dry out somewhat during the night when 
they are not being watered. 

After the second day the beans be- 
come very warm from the sprouting 
process, and must be sprinkled with 
cool. water. Beginning with the third 
day the sprouts may be pulled up and 
cooked as needed. Also, they are tender 
enough for eating on the fourth and 
fifth day. They should all be pulled on 
the fifth day, and the surplus freshened 
with water, drained and stored in the 
refrigerator vegetable bin until used. 
I have kept the sprouts for six days 
without loss of freshness, but, of course, 
they are crisper and have a better flavor 
if used earlier. . 


O= FAMILY is large and can easily 
use four or five a week. 
But for smaller families it might be well 
to grow only one pound at a time, using 
one-sixth of the propoftions given 
above. Also, you will probably find it 
easier to use the smaller amount for 
your first venture, after which you can 
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increase the amounts as you discover 
how very simple the whole proceeding 
is. 

For growing one pound of beans use 
a large flower pot or discarded gallon 
can. Since the amounts are so small 
in the smaller recipe—1/6 teaspoon of 
lime in 1/9 cup of water—meticulously 
accurate persons might become alarmed. 
However, the measurements are rela- 
tive and not arbitrary, and need not be 
entirely accurate. Since the lime is not 
harmful and serves only to prevent the 
formation of mold and bacteria, ap- 
proximate amounts will do the work 
just as well, and after the first trial, you 
will be able to gauge the amounts with 
increasing accuracy. 

At first you will be astounded at the 
speed with which the sprouts start 
shooting forth. On the third day you 
will be able to select the longest sprouts 
for table use, and a day or two later 
have an abundance for the family. When 
you consider that this vegetable can be 
produced in one-tenth the time required 
for most vegetables, you will under- 
stand my great enthusiasm for bean 
sprouts, especially for winter use when 
other vegetables are scarce and expen- 
sive. 

I can honestly say that our family is 
exceedingly fond of bean sprouts—even 
my husband, who isn’t exactly a “vege- 
table addict.” We like them especially 
well as a salad in combination with 
other vegetables, but we like them 
equally well, steamed or cooked and 
served with cream sauce, with butter 
or oleo, or with a meat gravy. For a 
delicious main dish, try that old Chinese 
dish—steamed rice with cooked bean 
sprouts. 


oom SPROUTS are rich in protein 
and are highly nutritious. Also, 
they contain considerable amounts of 
vitamin C, iron and phosphorous, as 
well as some fat, copper, sodium, po- 
tassium, magnesium, and calcium, in 
addition to the B complex vitamin. 
Doctors tell us, too, that the soybeans 
are easily digested. 

What started out to be a wartime 
emergency measure, has now developed 
into a hobby. I not only grow sprouts 
for our own use, but I also sell my 
product to regular customers at a neat 
profit. To popularize my hobby, I have 
even prepared my own recipe book, 
which I give to regular customers, and 
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which features economy—and especially 
soybean—dishes. In this way I have 
built up a remunerative business in my 
own home, and I feel, too, that I have 
helped housewives to plan nutritious 
dishes with least expense. Best of all, 
I am having a lot of fun growing pre- 
cious vitamins right in my kitchen pan- 
try garden. 

The booklet Soybeans and Soybean 
Products as Food (Miscellaneous Publi- 
cation No. 534) may be obtained from 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
Superintendent of Documents, Wash- 
ington, D. C, and Cooking with Soy 
Flour and Grits may be obtained from 
the Bureau of Human Nutrition and 
Home Economics, U. S. Department of 
Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 





Doing Well With Wells 


Marquetta Griswold 


F WISHING wells bring luck, then A. 

W. “Rusty” Strader of Tulsa, Okla- 
homa, should have plenty. In the last 
three years he has made over seventy- 
five miniature wishing wells. They are 
picturesque replicas of the old oaken 
bucket, which stand about a foot in 
height. Over a jagged rock base is a 
quaint roof which is supported by 
rough hewed tree twigs. A stick be- 
tween the twigs has a handle which, 
when turned, rolls up the iron-bound 
bucket that is attached by a chain. On 
a limb of twig beyond the roof is a 
tiny bird house. 

‘A birthday gift that his wife re- 
ceived inspired this unusual hobby 
which has brought many hours of rec- 
reation and enjoyment to Strader. The 
gift was a wishing well made of plaster 
of Paris which his wife liked so much 
that she asked him to make her one. 
She asked him to use some antique 
marbles she had, for the base. He set 
to work with the machine-made model 
and patterned a wishing well with his 
own innovations. The finished product 
was pretty but not practical because 
the marbles were easily knocked out. 
But the idea was solid, so on the next 
wishing well he used native stone in- 
stead of marbles. The pebbles proved 
highly successful, since they formed a 
base that was practically indestructible. 

Strader’s experience as a former ce- 
ment finisher and plasterer helped him 

















































































A_ miniature wishing well like this, 
planted with ivy or some other green plant, 
sells for $4. A. W. Strader estimates that 
the material in each well costs him about 
45 cents. 


improve the construction. From then 
on, the leisure moments that Strader 
had from his job as a police detective 
were spent in making wishing wells. 
Soon the bedroom, living room and 
kitchen were filled with the ornate 
fixtures. Something had to be done, so 
Mrs. Strader started giving them to 
friends and selling a few. Last Christ- 
mas she realized $30 from the sale of 
the wells. Although Mr. Strader isn’t 
in the business for the money, the wells 
are a profitable hobby. 


T TAKES Strader about two hours to 

construct each well. A small saw, 
hammer, nails, pliers, jackknife and case 
knife are his only tools. The cement. 
paint and varnish are his biggest ex- 
pense. He estimates that it costs 45 
cents for each well he makes. He picks 
up any unusual stones he sees and uses 
scrap lumber for the roof, bucket and 
birdhouse, while a half of a tin can 
is used for the inside of the well. A 
jeweler friend gives him bits of chain 
for the well rope. Strader strives to 
make his wells look hand-made but 
not home-made. 


His process is simple. He puts about 
one-half inch of cement on a smooth 
work boatd and shapes the cement 
round or square, depending upon what 
kind of well he wants to make. Then 
he takes a tin can the desired size and 
cuts it off just a little under the height 
he wants the base. He then settles the 
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A. W. Strader paints the tiny birdhouse that will give the final touch of 
perfection to one of the miniature wishing wells which he makes as a hobby. 


can in cement. A windlass, constructed 
from tree twigs that are about one-half 
inch in diameter and that have an ex- 
tending branch near the top, is placed 
over the can. A small stiff wire is run 
through a twig which is placed hori- 
zontally between two limbs that sup- 
port the roof. Strader leaves about an 
inch of wire which he bends into an 
L shape. On the bottom part of the L 
he inserts a twig for a handle. The 
small chain is nailed to the horizontal 
bar. The handle turns the bar, lengthen- 
ing or shortening the chain that holds 
the tiny bucket. It is then a matter of 
masonry, for the base of stone and ce- 
ment is built around the can and frame. 
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While the base is hardening Strader 
constructs a full pitched shingled roof 
which he nails on to the top of the 
windlass. He then whittles the bucket 
and birdhouse out of wood, sandpaper- 
ing them to get a smooth finish. Usual- 
ly he paints them, as well as the roof, 
red. Each well has just a little touch 
that makes it look different. Some- 
times it’s a different style birdhouse or 
an ordinary sewing thimble for a bucket. 
When the well is complete, it is var- 
nished from top to bottom and in it 
is placed ivy or some other green plant. 
Not all the wells are supplied with 
plants because Strader has found that 
some of the women prefer to use them 


strictly as wishing wells requiring their 
friends to make a wish and deposit a 
penny when they visit. The wells sell 
for $2.50 without ivy, or $4 if ivy is 
planted in them. 








Business in Buttons 
Rachael L. Tiltén 


we HAT WOULD be a good-looking 
dress if the buttons were differ- 
ent”—a friend’s remark while window 
shopping, started me in a rapidly de- 
veloping small business. 

Collecting antique jewelry being one 
of my hobbies of long standing, I had 
once bought a large job lot of antique and 
Victorian buttons of jet, cut steel, glass, 

“bone and ivory. With cleaning and re- 
furbishing, I felt sure these buttons 
could be made salable to dress shops, as 
buttons of this type are particularly ap- 
propriate for today’s Victorian influ- 
enced styles. 

In cleaning, I tried two methods, 
the first being the cyanide rinse, com- 
monly used in the jeweler’s trade. The 
buttons were dropped into a weak solu- 
tion and left for a few minutes. Then 
they were rinsed and rubbed dry. The 
results were satisfactory, but I prefer to 
use another method—namely, glass wax 
or Noxon. tiie . 

Drop the buttons into a dish of glass 
wax or Noxon and allow to remain 
about twenty minutes.. Then take an 
old toothbrush and sé#ib: vigorously 
(since old buttons have decorations 
riveted on, there is little danger of dis- 
lodging these in rubbing). After tar- 
nish and dirt have been removed, drop 
the buttons in warm suds and swish 
around. Rinse in clear warm water and 
rub dry, making sure all cleaning solu- 
tion is removed. This is a much safer 
method for the home worker and the 
buttons come out clear and sparkling. 


OR MOUNTING, I selected a glossy 

white cardboard and cut to a size, 
depending on the number of buttons 
to. be used on the card, remembering 
that, for display, the buttons should not 
look crowded. I punched holes in the 
cards at intervals with an ice pick and 
pushed the button shanks through them. 


(Continued on Page 59). 
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On pliable but strong wire Beulah B. Mazzie strings beads to form the leg of a 
miniature chair. At first she gave away the chairs, but the demand became so great 


that now she charges $3.50 each, or $12.50 for a set of four pieces of furniture. 
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A New York woman uses 
multi-colored beads to fashion 
miniature furniture whose 


sparkle attracts eager buyers. 


BEULAH B. MAZZIE 


FTER THEIR first exclamations of ad- 
miration for the products of my 
hobby, which is making miniature fur- 
niture of beads strung on wire, people 
always ask what gave me the idea for 
such a pastime. 
It happened this way. When I was 
a tiny youngster, I was given a chair 
made of beads. That chair became one 
of my prized possessions and was care- 
fully kept through the years. After I 
married, I put the bead chair, with a 
tiny doll, under the Christmas tree each 
year. : : 
Then, a few years ago, I began to con- 
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sider the idea of trying to make a bead 
chair by copying the one I had. But it 
was not until early in 1947 that I fi- 
nally began the making of bead furni- 
ture. I was suffering with neuritis in my 
right elbow. It was too painful to per- 
mit me to continue with my usual fancy 


nage needlework which I was always fond of 


doing. I like to keep myself busy while 
listening to the radio in the evening at 
my Flushing, New York, home and I 
was eager to find another hobby that 
would not necessitate as much move- 
ment of my arm. 

It was then I remembered the beaded 
chair and my desire to copy it. Now, I 
decided, was the time to try. I hunted 
up my supply of glass beads saved over 
a period of years. In my husband's tool 
chest I found a spool of wire which 
luckily happened to be pliable and of 
the correct 26-gauge. The wire must be 
fine enough to pass through the beads, 
yet strong enough to hold the weight 


of the finished article in the proper 


rigidity. Also the wire must not be 
brittle so that it breaks when it is bent. 
It must be so pliable that it can be turned 
and twisted many times and yet be 
straightened out again after each opera- 
tion. 

A pair of pliers, a pair of scissors and 
a pair of stamp tongs completed my 
preparations and are the only tools I 
use. 
I had no difficulty in figuring out 
how to reproduce the pattern of the 
, chair, as it ‘was of simple design. It was 
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far simpler than the ones I now make. 
I also improved on the construction of 
the legs of the chair. Those I make are 
stronger than those on the original. 


FTER MAKING three chairs like the 

sample, using different colored 
beads, I began making my own crea- 
tions. Surprisingly I found that ideas 
for different designs of chairs came to 
me readily. I then decided to make com- 
plete living room sets of four pieces. I 
designed a table and a settee and with 
two chairs, each different, completed my 
first set. I thought it was thrillingly 
beautiful! 

I am very careful when creating sets 
that the four pieces are complementary 
in color. I make the sets up using glass 
beads of the following colors: red, green, 
blue, amber, white and black. Gold beads 
are used to join the sections together. 
Each settee is fitted with a satin cushion. 


Beads substitute for buttons to hold the 


cushion in place. 

The first sets I made I gave away as 
birthday and Christmas presents to lit- 
tle girls for their doll houses. But when 
older women saw my creations they 
asked to purchase them as they thought 
them too exquisite for doll houses, ex- 
cept as a collector’s item. They wanted 
them for gifts for grownups. My sets 
were then given as bridge, hostess, en- 
gagement and wedding gifts. When 
placed on a mirror or on a knickknack 
shelf in front of a mirror, the colors in 
the beads sparkle and shine attractively. 





An idea of the size of the bead furniture 
made by Mrs. Beulah B. Mazzie can be 
gained by comparing these completed ar- 
ticles with the books in the photograph. 
Mrs. Mazzie employs different color 
schemes. For example, she used dark and 
light blue and gold beads in making the 
set at the upper left. The set at the upper 
right includes red and black beads. 


One woman placed her set on a mir- 
ror underneath the lamp on her living 
room table. She says everyone who en- 
ters the room notices it and comments 
at once on the beauty of the furniture. 

I sell the four-piece set for $12.50. 
The single chairs are $3.50. The designs 
are all original and no two sets are ex- 
actly alike. I have not placed them in 
gift shops, as the time consumed to 
make them does not enable me to make 
them in quantity. 


E FOLLOWING directions and illus- 
trations show how to comstruct a 
bead chair. Generally, gold beads are 
used for key beads; but any color will 
suffice. It is important that the hole 
in the key bead be larger to permit 
more than one strand of wire to pass 
through. Beads used between the key 
beads must be of uniform size. 
When working with the wire, be 


sure to guard against knotting. After sii 


each operation straighten out the wire 

with pliers. 
The first procedure is to make the 
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seat of the chair. Use a piece of wire 
about three feet long. String one key 
bead on it, then follow with four regu- 
lar beads. Repeat this operation until 
four series are completed, with twenty 
beads on the wire. Pull the wire taut 
through the first key bead, forming a 
circle and closing it. Permit about one 
inch of wire to remain at the free end 
and continue working with the long 
end of the wire. (Figure 1.) 


FIGURE |. 
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String six beads on the long wire, 
one key bead and six more beads, Then 
draw the end of the wire through the 
second key bead on the circle. Repeat 
this operation two more times drawing 
the wire through the third and fourth 
key beads on the circle. Add six beads 
and one key bead to that wire and while 
holding it to keep the beads from slip- 
ping off, string six beads on the short 
free wire and draw the short wire end 
through the key bead which you just 
added to the long wire end., Secure and 
trim off ‘the end of the short wire: at 
this key bead. (Figure 2.) 
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Now, continue to string beads on the 
long wire, by adding six regular beads, 
one key bead and six more beads. Then 
draw the wire through key bead A. This 
is the front right hand corner of the 
chair seat. At this point the first chair 
leg is constructed. Working with the 
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same wire, string seven beads, one key 
bead and follow with eighteen beads. 
Restring the wire through the last key 
bead added, forming a loop which is 
the lower half of the chair leg. Add 
seven more beads and pull wire through 
key bead A at the corner of the seat, and 
the first chair leg is completed. Add 
fourteen more beads forming the front 
edge of the chair seat. 


Ce THE second chair leg, 
following the same directions as 
for the first. After the second leg is 
made and the wire pulled through the 
key bead B at the left front corner of 
the chair seat, add six beads, one key 
bead, and six more beads, drawing wire 
through key bead C. Make the third 
leg similar to the first two. Pull wire 
through key bead C at the left back cor- 
ner of the chair seat. The back edge of 
the chair seat will be different from 
the front edge, since two key beads are 
needed on which to attach the back of 
the chair. 


i8 FIGURE 3 is 




















Y) 2nd LEG 


After the third leg is finished, add 
four beads, one key bead, three beads, 
one key bead and four more beads and 
pull wire through key bead D. The di- 
rections for the fourth chair leg are a little 
different as the rungs of the chair must 
now be added to draw the legs into po- 
sition. Begin by adding seven beads and 
one key bead. Then add fifteen beads 
and draw the wire through key bead E 
at the middle of the first chair leg. Add 
fifteen more beads and draw the wire 
through key bead F at the middle of the 
second chair leg. Add fifteen more beads 
and draw the wire through key bead G 
at the middle of the third chair leg. 
Add fifteen: more beads and draw the 








wire through key bead H at the middle 
of the fourth leg. Then add eighteen 
beads forming the loop or lower half 
of the fourth leg of the chair. Pull the 
wire through key bead H again and add 
seven more beads. Pull wire through 
key bead D at the corner of the chair 
seat. Secure wire tightly and trim off, 
concealing end of the wire. The seat 
and legs of the chair are now completed. 
(Figure 3.) 


Begin now to construct the arms and 
back of the chair. Cut another wire the 
same length as the first piece, and at- 
tach it to the corner of the chair seat 
at key bead B. String five beads, one 
key bead and five more beads and draw 
wire through key bead I. Add six beads, 
one key bead and six more beads and 
draw wire through key bead C at the 
back left hand corner of the chair seat. 
Now add ten beads, one key bead, six 
beads, one key bead, twenty-one more 
beads and draw the wire through key 
bead J on the back edge of the chair 
seat. Add twenty-one beads, one key 
bead, and twenty-one more beads and 
draw the wire through key bead K on 
the back edge of the chair seat. Add 
twenty-one beads, one key bead, six 


beads, one key bead, ten beads and draw -age 


the wire through key bead D at the right 
hand back corner of the chair seat. Add 
six beads, one key bead, six more beads 
and draw the wire through key bead L 
at the center of the right hand side of 
the chair seat. Add five beads, one key 
bead and five more beads and draw the 
wire through key bead A at the right 
hand corner of the chair. seat. (Figure 
4.) 


BRING the arms and back of the 

chair into position, one more row 

of beads must be added. Using the same 
wire and working in reverse from this 
corner, string on nine beads and draw 
the wire through the key bead M which 
is in the center of the first loop of the 
arm of the chair. Add twelve beads and 
draw the wire through the key bead N 
which is in the center of the second loop 
of the arm. Add three beads and draw 
the wire through key bead O on the back 
of the chair. Add six beads and draw 
wire through key bead P. Add eighteen 
beads and draw wire through key bead 
Q in the center of the back of the chair. 
Add eighteen beads and draw wire 
through key bead R. Add six beads and 
draw wire through key bead S. Add _ 
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three beads and draw wire through key 
bead T in the center of the second loop 
of the other arm of the chair. Add 
twelve beads and draw wire through 
key bead U in the center of the first 
loop of that arm. Add nine beads and 
fasten the wire securely at key, bead B 
at the front left hand corner of the 
chair seat. (Figure 5.) 

Cut the wire and conceal the end. 
Using the fingers, work the back and 
arms of the chair into their proper shape 
and straighten the legs and rungs so that 
the chair stands erect and evenly on the 
legs. 


FIGURE 5 
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Colonial Sigle Painter 


CCP HE ODD, and desirable, feature 
about my hobby of painting on 
glass lies in the fact that I haven’t en- 
countered any competitors,” says John 
F. Williams after twenty years of pur- 
suing this hobby and more than two 
years of following it as a business. 


Williams took up the work one win- 
ter when he was forced to spend several 
months in bed. His doctor was an an- 
tique collector with a passion for Co- 
lonial clocks and American Empire mir- 
rors, many of which had broken or 
missing pictures. He set his patient at 
the task of replacing the bright scenes 
on new pieces of glass and inserting 
these in his collection of clocks and mir- 
rors. Williams soon began delving into 
the history of painting on glass, made 
visits to friends’ homes when he was 
convalescing and made copies of the 
scenes on clocks they owned. Gradually 
he has accumulated a stock of pictures 


-used by the Colonial painters. 


Williams uses a special transparent 
sizing on the glass and allows it to dry 
before putting on regular oil paints 
with a brush. The back of the glass is 
painted and a different technique is re- 
quired from that used in painting can- 
vas as the details are put in first, larger 
objects next, and background last. Since 
the surface of the glass protects the 
painting, there is no fear of dust col- 
lecting on your picture, nor is there 
danger of colors fading. A flower paint- 
ing in Williams’s living room had as 
vivid coloring in it as those in his shop 
and yet he had done the painting twenty 


years ago. Glass paintings were never 
signed so it is difficult to tell when you 
buy an antique mantel clock whether 
the picture on it was there from Co- 
lonial times or is one painted on re- 
cently. ; 


pw MAIL Williams broken frag- 
ments of glass from their mirror or 
clock and request that he paint a du- 
plicate using the same colors and size 
as the original. He charges from $4 to 
$25, with most of the glass paintings 
averaging about $15. 

Williams frames his paintings now 
and finds them popular as pictures. He 
charges from $5 to $60 for some- of 
these. He copies Currier and Ives pic- 
tures, does silhouettes, French dance 
prints which are very effective in color 
and form, and is particularly’ fond of 
sailing ships and rural scenes. 

Williams lives at Greenridge Farms 
in Great Barrington, Massachusetts, and 
his studio is a barn near the house. He 
tried putting his paintings out at va- 
rious antique shops and stores but found 
this required too many pictures and 
too much running around, so now he 
keeps all his paintings at his shop and 
finds that advertising in magazines 
brings him in his best business. He does 
much lecturing ‘locally and submits his 
work to exhibits around the Berkshires. 
Besides painting, Williams keeps a flock 
of turkeys and chickens on the farm, 
and after two years of making his hobby 
into a serious business, he is well pleased 
with the results. 

Catharine T. Manning. 
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Deciding that buttonhooks are 


“antiques” within her purse's 
range, a Chicago woman enjoys 
herself accumulating a varied col- 


lection that may pay for itself. 


Just in case you belong to the younger 
generation that doesn’t know what you do 
with a buttonhook, here is a demonstration 
of its primary function. 


Ov DAY my 10-year-old son was 
browsing through his grandfather's 
tool chest and came up with a “find.” 
It was a long, slim, metal object with a 
hook at the end. 

“What's this?” he asked. 

“A buttonhook,” I replied, very mat- 
ter-of-factly. 

“What's it for?” 

Shades of my ancestors! It struck me 
that what I had accepted as a common 
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BIDDING FOR 


BERTHA L. BETENSLEY 


everyday item in my childhood was a 
complete puzzle to my son. I started 
explaining what it had been used for; 
in the meantime his younger sister ar- 
rived on the scene lest she miss some- 
thing. She grabbed the buttonhook 
from him (my children are very polite), 
and what I thought was going to be a 
nice little chat on what we wore when 
I was a girl turned out to be a free-for- 
all over who would become sole posses- 


sor of the buttonhook. 

When it became obvious that the 
buttonhook ‘couldn’t be conveniently 
broken, bitten, or pulled apart, I settled 


‘the rumpus in my usual way. I took it 


away from both of them. However, 
after a slight cooling off period I prom- 
ised I would try to get another one, so 
they could each have a buttonhook. 
That’s how I started. Since I was in 
possession, I took a good look at this 
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particular one. It wasn’t anything like 
the ring-handled ones I recalled playing 
with as a child. This handle was solid 
metal, quite heavy, and had a delicate 
raised pattern rather Chinese in effect. 


AVING BECOME buttonhook con- 

scious, I began prowling the junk 
shops, and there are plenty in Chicago, 
my home. I knew from hearsay that 
when going into these stores one had 
to pretend disinterest in the one thing 
really wanted; otherwise the price 
jumped. But how could that be done 
with buttonhooks? One couldn’t saun- 
ter through the store “ just looking” and 
spot a buttonhook that might be nestling 
coyly behind a box on the top shelf, and 
then casually say, “Oh, just what I need 
to button my new look shoes. How 
much is it?” No, it had to be the direct 
approach, 

The first store started me off very 
nicely. It was a bargain store that sold 
cast off clothing, furniture, books, tools, 
anything. I walked in and asked if they 
had buttonhooks. They did, eight or 
nine of them neatly placed together in 
a Mason jar, labeled 5 and 10 cents on 
the outside of the jar. I took them all 
except two plain ring handles. Incident- 
ally, I went back there months later. 
There were a few more, but they were 
now marked 25 and 35 cents. Maybe it 
was just due to inflation. But by then I 





At one time buttonhooks were almost as popular as an advertising medium as 
match books are today. Here are examples from Bertha Betensley’s collection. Note 
the ones which can be folded and carried in your pocket. 


where but just couldn’t lay their hands 
on it that moment, or if they did have 
one or two, and several did, the least 
amount asked was $1, and one man even 
asked $10! By then I decided that but- 
tonhooks were definitely antiques, that 
there was a great range in styles, that 
they were relatively inexpensive, for 
antiques, and that I was going to “col- 


attractive buttons, and dangled these as 
bait to button collectors provided they 
responded with a buttonhook. I would 
even suggest places for them to look— 
sewing machine drawers and tool chests. 
Buttonhooks began arriving. I spent 
entirely too much time on correspond- 
ence, and still more in finding items like 
little pitchers, souvenir paper weights, 


BUTTONHOOKS 


knew my hooks and I just felt that one 
of them, a long, grimy looking thing, 
was sterling silver. I didn’t want to go 
scratching through the dirt in the store, 
but bought it and took it home. Eventu- 
ally when I worked my way down 
through the dirt to the metal, there it 
was—-sterling. 

As I said, this first store started me 
off well because the next six or seven 
were very discouraging and if I had 
gone to them first, I'd have dropped the 
idea entirely. Either they'd never heard 
of buttonhooks, or they had one some- 
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lect. 

But where? I didn’t have the time to 
go Jooking through these second hand 
stores very often, nor the dollars to pay 
when I did go. I discovered hobby mag- 
azines, and advertisements and trading 
by mail. Oh, the time I spent in writing 
cards! I started with letters, but found 
that penny postals were the accepted 
form; cheaper, less writing, and what 
was said was directly to the point. A 
whole new vista opened. I found that 
scores of people collect buttons. I was 
able to obtain a quantity of particularly 


salt and peppers, to trade for the button- 
hooks. To balance this, women would 
write to me, “I spent half the morning 
in the attic looking for this buttonhook. 
I just knew I had one up there.” Some- 
times the story was that they had spent 
half the morning looking and didn’t 
find one. ‘ 
A’ FIRST I was elated with anything, 
provided it was a buttonhook, but 
as time went on I became finicky. Round 
or oval metal hooks became boring. I 
discouraged people from sending them. 
They were the kind handed out every 
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One of the things about collecting buttonhooks which has fascinated Bertha Bet- 
ensley has been the wide variety of handles which manufacturers placed on them. From 
left to right, the handles of these buttonhooks are made respectively of agate, 
brass, horn, pressed metal, sterling silver, plastic, pyrolin, hand-turned wood, mother- 


of-pearl, bone, ivory, ebony and gold. 


time one bought a pair of button shoes, 
but even with these I was interested in 
noting the difference in length, size of 
ring, and weight of metal. The one kind 
of metal hooks I still collect is the kind 
that has the name of the store in raised 
letters, on the handle. Sometimes it’s 
just an individual’s name, occasionally I 
recognize a chain outfit. For instance, 
I have two of the J. C. Penney Co. One 
is marked 371 stores, the other 475 
stores. Of these, the most interesting are 
those with the name of a city on them, 
and still rarer, those with the name of a 
state. 


Early in my collecting days, too, I 
began hearing about glove buttoners, as 
distinguished from shoe _buttoners. 
These glove buttoners are simply a 
small, ladylike edition of the regular 
buttonhook. They were used in the 
80’s and 90’s to button up the elbow 
length tight fitting gloves worn by 
every style conscious woman. One par- 
ticularly interesting one I have is a tiny 
pocketknife with a single blade, and the 
business end of the buttonhook substi- 
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tuted for the customary second blade. 
The whole knife when closed is less 
than three inches long. When I recall 
the close fitting, buttoned down the 
back, dresses that were in style during 
the days of high button shoes, I wonder 
if husbands weren’t sometimes tempted 
to use a buttonhook on those dainty 
little buttons that slipped out of their 
fingers so easily. 


Not all buttonhooks have the little 
hook end. I found quite a few with a 
closed end formed of heavy spring wire, 
like the rounded end of a hairpin. In 
fact, when I first saw one of these, the 
similarity between it and a hairpin was 
so obvious that it took me back to re- 
calling some of those hectic mornings 
when I was trying to get ready «for 
school and couldn’t find a buttonhook. 
It was generally when I had rather new 
shoes and the leather wouldn’t give that 
I couldn’t button up with my fingers. 
Then mother came to the rescue with 
her sure-fire panacea for all mechanical 
troubles—a good sturdy hairpin. And, 
because I am a curious person, I took 





the trouble to do a little research on the 
subject of hairpins simply to solve -a 
little poser that plagued me. 


~~ CAME first, the hairpin or 
the buttonhook? And if you 
think it isn’t of any particular impor- 
tance whichever it was, no doubt it 
isn’t. But just suppose it’s asked of you 
on a radio quiz program! You'll be able 
to say the first patent on a hairpin was 
issued on February 6, 1871, and ‘thereby 
win as a prize anything from a packet 
of bobby pins to a house in the country 
with all conveniences and a few chick- 
ens thrown in. 


The first patent on a buttonhook of 
any kind was on September 21, 1875. 
This was not on the hook end as such, 
but it was a regular hook end button- 
hook with a wooden handle, and the 
patent was granted on a mechanical 
contrivance in the handle which made 
it possible to draw up the metal shank 
into the wood handle. Buttonhooks go 
back prior to this date, for button shoes 
first appeared in the 1860’s They grew 
gradually in popularity and by 1880 
production of them was in full sway. 

It is interesting to follow the patents 
on the simple metal gadget called a but- 
tonhook. What did they patent? A 
combination coat hanger and button- 
hook; a bracelet that was made in two 
parts, and when separated one bit 
emerged as a buttonhook; a ladies’ shoe 
style that simply consisted of a half 
inch slit in the leather near the top in 
which to insert the buttonhook. Never 
be without one! The closed end hooks 
weren't slighted either. I found one that 
looked like a hairpin but was closed at 
both ends. There was a little metal 
slide bridging both sides and running 
up and down the track. As it ran to- 
ward the front end it narrowed the space 
between the sides, to provide a better 


grip on the button. Or perhaps it was. 


to make it narrow enough to enter a 
tiny button hole. My guess is that any- 
one finding a little contraption like that 
nowadays wouldn’t have the remotest 
idea as to what it was. 

The nearest thing I have to it in my 
collection is one that looks. for all the 
world like a long smooth hairpin. The 
ends have tiny loops formed at the end 
of the metal, are bent towards each 
other and have a single loop of wire 
through them with a chain attached. At 

(Continued on Page 53) 
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This Menthi Crossword P 


ACROSS 


. Dens 

. Girls 

- Set free 

- Connective tissues 


. Supplicate earnestly 


- Fern-like 
. Arouse 


. Elongated fish 
. Not clear 


. Aquatic bird 
- Omit 

. Answer (Abb.) 
. Actor’s name 


. Decay internally 


- Reposed on a chair 


. Right (Abb.) 


- Cork helmet 

. Stratum 

- Tyrone (Short form) 
. Light rains 

. Entrap 

. Within 

. Perform 

. Everlasting 

. Hermit 

. Like 

. Attack by an army 
. Folded sheet of paper 
. Be still! 

. Streets (Abb.) 

. A glen 

. Swift 

. Snowshoe 

. Mentally sound 

- Propel with oars 

. Highly-skilled avietor 
. Incite 

. Short jackets 


. Observe closely 


- Topic 
. German 
. Spawn of fish 
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. Having same direction 
as the wind 

. Obliterated 

. Fresh-weter fish 


. Curious articles 

. Wandered - Cardinal number 

- Makes impervious to . Vocal inflections 
sound . Wireless telegraphy 


. Cut down 


. Powerful whistle 


. Slender flat nails 


DOWN 


- Pillars of winding stairs 
- Man’s name (Biblical) 


. Dispatch 

. Children’s game 

- Sunday School (Abb.) 
. Pronoun 

. Connective word 

- Mental image 

. Girl's toys - 


. Slinks 

. Softens 

- Foes 

. Capable of being 


defended 


. Grooved 


. Long, pointed weapon 


. A suffix 


. Containing nothing 


- More perfect 
22. Flowering tree of China 


25. 
27. 


To deceive 
Low islands along a 
coast 
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. Strike 


- In a glow 


. Otherwise 


. Engineering school 
. Putrefy (Abb.) - 
. Means . Inhobitants of 
. Free Greenland 
. Close . . Item of value 

. Engages the service of 





CROSSWORD PUZZLE CONTEST NEWS 


- perns PRIZE of $7.50 in the January 
crossword puzzle contest has been 
awarded to Dorothy McDonald, Little 
Rock, Arkansas, whose puzzle appears 
on this page. Entries for the February 
contest are now being received, and 
non-prize winning puzzles entered in 
previous contests will be considered for 
the February award. Remember, each 
entry must include the unsolved puzzle 
diagram, and solved diagram and the key 


of definitions, as well as a signed state- 
ment to the effect that the puzzle is 
original with the sender. One person 
may submit an unlimited number of 
entries. In case of a tie, duplicate prizes 
will be awarded. If you want your puz- 
zle returned, include a self-addressed 
stamped envelope. If your puzzle is not 
returned immediately, it is because the 
judges are still considering it for a prize. 
Answers on Page 64 
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N ACUTE case of “barracks boredom” 
set Thomas Brooks of Des Moines, 
Iowa, on the trail of a hobby which has 
since netted him many dollars in fi- 
nancial returns as well as recognition 
by advertising agencies and leading 
businessmen who know a smart promo- 
tion stunt when they see it. 
Beginning woodcarving simply as a 
means of whiling away lonely off-duty 
hours while serving in the Marines, 
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JACK LEWIS 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY J. D. GREEN 


A growing number of advertisers are using the wooden 


figures carved by a Des Moines mail carrier to 


promote their products. 


Tom Brooks with some of the, hundreds 
of figurines he has carved in the last six 
years, What started as a “barracks 
hobby”’ for him, has developed into a lu- 
crative pastime since his discharge from 
the Marines. 


Brooks has developed a thriving little 
business since the end of the war. He 
carves to order any figure that an ad- 
vertiser might want for a window dis- 
play or other promotional stunt. 
Though always artistically inclined, 
Brooks had served his apprenticeship 
with Uncle Sam’s postal service and 
had settled down on his daily mail 
route when war broke out and he en- 
listed in the Marine Corps. Noting his 





artistic ability, the Marine Corps soon 
pressed him into its camouflage section 
and during the war years Brooks did 
everything from aid in working out 
color schemes designed to fool the en- 
emy eye to instructing younger recruits 
in the principles of personal camouflage. 
It was in his spare moments with noth- 
ing to occupy his mind that he took up 
woodcarving. 


Ir THE beginning, using only what 
wood was available in the form of 
old crates and packing cases, he em- 
ployed an old penknife in turning out 
likenesses and caricatures of his friends 
and associates which he usually gave to 
them when completed. 
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Brooks admits that in at least two 
instances, his real-life models were not 
too happy with the results of his work. 

“In one outfit,” he says, “our com- 
manding officer was a young and rather 
green second lieutenant. The carving 
I did of him made him look even 
younger and greener, which he failed 
to appreciate.” 

The other instance had to do with 
the company’s first sergeant, according 
to Brooks. 

“Though a rough and rugged man,” 
he explains, “he had reached the point 
in years where his stomach had a tend- 
ency to hang over his belt. When I pre- 
sented him with a carving of himself, 
he demanded that I go back and shave 
down the stomach. I did.” 

Brooks estimates that he carved sev- 
eral hundred such figures while serving 
with the Marines. Most of them were 
given to friends and a few were used 
as items of barter in various parts of 
the world. 

“It was just a hobby until I got back 
to Des Moines and started carrying mail 
again,” Brooks says. “One of my old 
buddies was on duty with the Marine 
recruiting office there and talked me 
into carving a set of figurines for them 
to use in a special window display. After 
that, nature just took its course.” 


F2 THE Marine recruiting office in 
Des Moines, Brooks carved a nine- 
piece set of figures showing various 
phases of Marine Corps training. The 


A Des Moines sports promoter found 
that Brooks’s carving could increase inter- 
est in his weekly fight and wrestling cards 
and promptly ordered a set for the window 
of his establishment. 
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A music store utilized these hand-carved figures by Thomas Brooks to push its 
sales of guitars and folk music. Measuring ten to twelve inches in height, the figures 
attracted much attention during the store’s sale, and according to the proprietor, ‘‘paid 
for themselves in the good will they created.’’ 


first of the set shows a possible recruit 
being briefed by a Marine sergeant on 
the opportunities for travel, while the 
second is of an officer swearing the 
new recruit into the service. Other 
pieces in the set show various phases of 
“boot camp” training where the embryo 
Marine gets his basic training, weapons 
instruction and drills in physical devel- 
opment. 

This collection was used in local win- 
dow displays and then proved so popu- 
lar that Captain H. B. Persinger, di- 
rector of the Iowa recruiting district, 
sent it on a state-wide tour, where it 
was shown in most of the larger cities 
and at numerous fairs and celebrations. 

It was then that a Des Moines ad- 
vertising man saw the commercial op- 
portunities in Brooks’s hobby and im- 
mediately commissioned him to carve 
a set of figures for a jewelry store's 
window display. 

The display showed a couple standing 
before a minister who is apparently just 
concluding the marriage ceremony. The 
groom is slipping a wedding ring on 
the appropriate finger of the other fig- 
urine. What actually attracted attention 
to the window display was the novel 
idea of using a full-sized, real ring, 
which could easily have served as a 


bracelet for the ten-inch bride. 


a Is now kept busy in his spare 
time carving figures to order for 
other window display and advertising 
stunts. These he sells outright to the 
agency which has ordered the job, Firms 
which have found his carvings useful are 
a music store which used a singing cow- 
boy in its window as a means of pro- 
moting guitar and song book sales, and 
a pet shop which used products of the 
Brooks knife to aid in dog and puppy 
sales. A theater chain’s promotional de- 
partment found that window and lobby 
displays featuring carvings of Bugs 
Bunny helped increase ticket sales, and 
a fight promoter recently ordered a set 
of prize fight and wrestling poses to 
help in selling his weekly cards to the 
public. 

Brooks uses no models or drawings 
to carve from in most cases, but simply 
works out the figure as he progresses. 

“In the beginning, one advertising 
man wanted to tell me exactly how to 
carve the figures,” Brooks recalls, “but 
we've found that the results are usually 
better if they just give me an idea of 
what they need and then let me work 
it out.” 

Most of Brooks's works are carved 
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CASH CARS - HOMES 
IN PRIZE CONTESTS 


MINISTER WINS $1,000.00 


{ was thrilled to learn 1 won $1,000.00 
in Modern Screen contest. Your PRIZE 
IDEAS helped—it’s an excellent bulletin 
and you are grand people to work with. 
REV. WILLIS J. LOAR 


Santa Rosa, Cal. 
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FREE: “PRIZE IDEAS” — Complete 
HOW TO WIN WRITE-UPS on current contests, 
entries that won. Our students are America’s 
biggest winners. You, too, can be a winner! 
Send name and address for GIFT copy. Write 
now! Find out how! 
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. rr W. « «Illustrated 84 page catalog.. 
sf Thousands of items for the Leathercraft 
is teacher and student..Leathe: supplies.. 
a Tools ..Books.. Patterns ..Designs.. 
Seta Art projects * Send 10¢ today to cover 
S94 handling charges. 
PS bie RUSSO HANDICRAFT SUPPLIES 


239 SOUTH SPRING STREET, DEPT. PHI 
LOS ANGELES 12, CALIF. 


Amazin rtu 
Flashl now geen nts 
PRACTICAL Money -Making Trades! 


watch and clock repairing 


Learn At Home—in Your Spare Time 
Prepare for a happy future of 
prospertty. ity... and geta 
ig Day job now. Fascinating, 

Oe occupation. You can 

RN WHILE YOU LEARN. 
Excellent field for part-time work 


home. 
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training in American and 
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COMPLETE UP-TO-DATE COURSE 
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These carvings, part of a display set, were used by the Marine Corps in its re- 
cruiting campaign. An ex-Marine himself, Brooks copied the idea from a cover 
painting on ‘’The Leatherneck,’’ magazine of the Marine Corps. Others in the display 


were self-inspired, however. 


from white or yellow pine, though he 
has done some work with harder woods. 
Pine, being a soft wood, is easy to work 
with and “easier and cheaper to replace 
if there’s a slip of the knife blade.” 


In carving the figurines, Brooks usu- 
ally begins at the bottom or the feet, 
working up the body and ending with 
the head. He says that he finds it easier 
to work out the simpler portions of the 
body first, leaving the detailed sections 
such as hair, nose and fingers, until 
ready for the completing touches. This, 
he says, is because it is better to do the 
delicate work after the easier parts are 
completed. This cuts down breakage 
in handling. Because he uses soft woods, 
noses, fingers and even ears are easily 
splintered off if extreme care is not 
taken. 


Iv THE beginning, Brooks used sand- 
paper to smooth down the work on 
his small figures before he painted 
them. Since he has begun to sell the 
pieces for commercial displays, however, 
he has used less sandpaper and is leav- 


ing more of the actual knife.marks in 


evidence. 


“There’s a reason for it other than 
laziness,” he explains. “I was in the habit 


of smoothing down the wood and paint-. 


ing it, but the advertising men that I 
worked for advised against it. They 
said that I should leave the actual knife 
marks on the pieces, so that people see- 
ing the displays would realize that they 
are actual carvings and not machine 
manufactured figures.” 


Brooks also states that he no longer 
paints many of his figurines, or if paint 
is used for coloring eyes, hair or cloth- 
ing, he leaves the skin-colored sections 
the natural color of the wood, applying 
only a coat of shellac to these parts. 
This allows the grain in the wood to 
show, again letting people see that they 
are actual carvings. On one carving, a 
figure of a Marine officer wearing a 
khaki uniform, he left the entire piece 
the natural blond-wood color, with the 
exception of the eyes, which he painted 
blue, and the shoes, which were stained 
the regulation cordovan brown. 


Brooks expects to hit the “big time” 
soon, since a national advertising agency 
has approached him on the idea of 
photographing some of his figures and 
then reproducing them in magazine 
and fiewspaper advertisements. The fig- 
ures would, of course, have to be carved 
to order and would naturally concern 
the product which the advertisements 
would serve to present. 
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" Bidding For Buttonhooks 


(Continued from Page 48) 


the end of the chain is a metal tag 
marked Woodward & Lothrop, a Wash- 
ington department store. When I first 
obtained it, I was rather dubious about 
what it was, but later on I received a 
similar one, but much smaller. On the 
tag attached to the chain on this one is 
the name of a German glove factory, 
and the imprint of a pair of ladies’ 
gloves. 

It’s these closed end ones that are 
the unusual ones. Another distinctive 
one is hand fashioned of a length of 
wire about an eighth of an inch in thick- 
ness. It has a closed end, and the handle 
was formed by spiraling the wire back 
along itself. That I would judge to be 
about the oldest of the closed end type. 
The most modern of the kind is a flat 
metal one, three inches long, which 
looks as if it had been stamped out of 
a sheet of steel. It is marked Kenil- 
worth Shirts, the Fair, and since I ob- 
tained, it in Chicago I am inclined to 
believe it is from the Fair Store in Chi- 
cago. The other side is marked Daisy, 
Pat. 5-16-16. But by 1916, button shoes 
were definitely on the wane. I’m afraid 
Daisy didn’t have the popularity she 
must have anticipated. Still, for all I 
know Daisy may still be used to pry 
open the buttonholes of a_ heavily 
starched man’s shirt, or even to button 
up his spats. My Daisy is well preserved, 
doesn’t have a dent or a rust spot. So 
many of those I obtain are pretty. bat- 
tered. 


fis WOODEN handles are interesting 
in that they were evidently hand 
turned. Even those that are obviously 
alike still have little differences in di- 
mensions. The kinds of wood used 
would lead me into an entirely differ- 
ent field if I were to go into it in detail. 
One with a neat black handle is stamped 
“real ebony.” That’s straight and to the 
point. Another, with a crescent shaped 
handle that fits very nicely in the hand, 
comes in the original box. It states 
that the buttonhook was made expressly 
“For use of Shoe Clerks, Mnfd. by J. 
L. Sommer.” This handle is rosewood, 
I believe. If Mr. Sommer is still about 
he may enlighten me otherwise. Others 
are made of various hardwoods, oak, 
hickory, walnut. The colors are differ- 
ent, depending on the wood, but oc- 
casionally one is painted black, or 
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DESIGN 
MOTIFS of the 
PENNSYLVANIA GERMANS 


by Italo de Francesco : 

Folk art to inspire sound craftsmanship. 
A portfolio of Pennsylvania German motifs 
that are so popular today. Can be used for 
attractive borders, or allover patterns. 29 
plates, 8/4” x 11, wide variety of subjects. 
Folder on the art of Pennsylvania Germans 
included. Only $1.50. 


LET’S MAKE OUR OWN 
by Ella Langenberg Bolander 

Newly revised handicraft book, incorporat- 
ing projects such as the making of greeting 
cards and wrapping paper, silk screening, 
spatter printing, linoleum block printing, 
fabric painting; also new subjects such as 
bottle painting, carving, etc. Profusely illus- 
trated. Only $3.50. 


A HANDBOOK OF DESIGNS 


and how to use them _ 

by Gordon de Lemos 
Over 300 smart, modern designs on all sub- 
jects. Also chapters on art subjects. Soft 
cover, $2.50. Hard bound, $4.00. 
DESIGN APPROACH TO CRAFTS 

by Harriet Knapp 

A successful teaching method that is mod- 
ern and creative. Only $3.50. 
HANDS AT WORK 

by Emmy Zweybruck 
Full of simple decorative projects including 
stencilling, block printing, net embroidery, 
oy gee , jigsaw work, silk screen. Only 
CRAFTSMAN’S INSTRUCTION 
HANDBOOK 

by Tony Parisi 

Simple instructions for an imposing list of 
30 crafts. Only $1.50. 


SEND FOR free CATALOG 


listing the complete line of OLD 
FAITHFUL Art and Hobby books. 
Dept. PH-5 
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stained brown. 

Other handles are made. of. ivory, 
bone, amber, and pyrolin. Pyrolin is 
interesting inasmuch as it is the progen- 
itor of plastic. It arrived on the scene . 
about eighty years ago, just when the 
buttonhook was beginning to appear. 
One had nothing to do with the other. 
There was a shortage of ivory for bil- 
liard balls. A $10,000 prize was offered 
to anyone who would produce a satisfac- 
tory substitute. John Wesley Hyatr 
mixed nitric acid and cellulose to form 
what became known as celluloid, or 
pyrolin ivory. What was good enough 
for billiard balls was good enough for 
buttonhooks. They blos.omed .out. in 
all colors, solid, combination, and mot- 
tled. Here, too, is a field for collectors 
who want to specialize. These hooks 
make a very colorful display. 


To me, the most interesting button- 
hooks of all are those with sterling silver 
handles. Not all with silver handles are 
marked sterling, but a few that I have 
are obviously made of silver anyway. 
The explanation is a highly technical 
one about the percentage of silver used. 
Silver in its pure form is too soft to 
use, but in order to be marked “sterling” 
it must contain a certain proportion of 
pure silver out of 1,000 parts of metal. 
The additional alloy gives the hardness 
which will stand up under usage. Evi- 
dently those I have which are not marked 
“Sterling” have a greater percentage of 
alloy. It’s fun to get a dirty old hook 
and clean it up. Especially when it turns 
out to be a beautiful pattern in sparkling 
silver. These handles are every bit as 
beautiful as spoon handles, and make 
just as effective a decoration. There are 
still plenty of them available, their 
ptices are not really high yet—so— 
happy collecting to you. 


As far as financial returns from this 
hobby go, I am just beginning to realize 
some, although I have made little effort 
in that direction. I am certain that some 
of the better shoe stores, especially in 
the large cities would be willing to pay 
for the privilege of displaying an inter- 
esting collection in their windows. It 
is definitely the sort.of thing that will 
bring people to the window to look, 
and isn’t that what the store manager 
wants? Recently a Chicago store dis- 
played my collection and in return for 
the interest it aroused, the store pre- 
sented me with an elegant pair of shoes 
—without buttons. 
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Her Shades Flatter 
Your Lamps 


(Continued from Page 26) 


she spends the day showing her shades, 
demonstrating her technique and, most 
important of all, taking orders. 

Mrs. Dillon particularly enjoys de- 
signing shades when she can actually 
work with the owners of the lamp. 
Then the color, the size of the shade, 
shape and design can be custom tailored 
to the desires of the customer. A woman 
who wants a bird design, can select the 
exact bird she would like. A mother 
can choose her little boy’s favorite fairy 
tale character for nursery shades. A 
bride can have a design taken from 
the wallpaper of her new house. 


OOLSHOP 


_ BTYoun HAND 
4 A FINE GIFT FOR A FRIEND 


There’s only one genuine Mandee. First 
Tool of its kind —— today’s finest. 
Smooth steady power at your finger- 
tips. Easy to handle. Make ship, 
plane and train models, book- 
ends, costume jewelry. Grinds 
drills, polishes, routs, 
carves, sands, saws, en- 
on metal, wood, 









graves 


case with 40 accessories 
$27.50. At stores or 
sent postpaid. CHICAG 
WHEEL & MFG. CO., 
Monroe St., 
Dept. PR, Chicago 7, Ill. 
Free 52-page manual. 


TOOL OF 
10018 USES 


2400 Yards of Finest 
Crochet Cotton --Only $2! 


Here’s an amazing crochet bargain—12- 
ball box of Star Six Cord Mercerized Cro- 
chet Cotton—2400 yards in all—only $2, 
postpaid! Ideal fer doilies, tablecloths, edg- 
ings, bedspreads, etc. Fast color, will boil, 
won’t run. Quantity buying from one of 
largest U. S. makers, plus our agreement 
to sell by mail only, means big savings that 
we pass on to you. Size 20. Choice of colors 
—ecru, cream, ivory. Send check or m. o. 
or enclose two $1 bills with coupon below. 
Money back if not completely setisfied. 
Don’t wait. Stock up now at bargain price 
while supply lasts! (No C.0.D.’s, please). 























© THE THREAD SHOP, » 
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ESPITE THE fact her business enter- 

prise is a mere baby, this 28-year- 
old mother can be proud of its history. 
Her lampshades are selling for prices 
ranging from $2.75 for wall bracket 
shields to $20 for the floor lamp size. 
The signed shades are becoming well 
known and people are coming to the 
house asking for Dorothy Dillon de- 
signs. By ordering in large quantities 
and being careful of waste she has 
been able to keep her cost at a mini- 
mum. The profits have allowed for not 
only spending money but a full time 
maid. Soon she hopes they can be 
stretched to include someone to help 
her cut and lace the shades, and the 
remodeling of a backyard storage house 
into a regular studio and office. 

At present she works in a corner of 
the dining room and there have been 
nights when a half finished shade barely 
escaped becoming a dinner place mat. 
Working space may be crowded, but it 
does keep “Mother’s business” a family 
affair. Polk and Billy like the new maid 
but they remember mother’s oatmeal 
cookies as being best. Mrs. Dillon’s de- 
signing hours are still broken by cookie 


-making in the kitchen, trips outside 


to admire the wonders of mudpie con- 
struction and answering endless ques- 
tions as to why she isn’t using velvet 
on this one when Polk likes velvet best, 
or why Billy can’t use the metal punch 
to make holes in Daddy’s newspaper. 

Billy's favorite place when he is in- 
doors is playing with the punch on a 
chair close to where his mother is work- 
ing. Polk has very definite recommenda- 
tions to make on colors and designs, 
and Daddy—well Daddy, who works 
with the Virginia Metalcrafters, recent- 
ly came up with a new idea. He would 
like to design and cast metal lamp 
bases for which his wife would make 
the shades. Then, the Dillons could 
be in the lamp business together. 


The first of these designs already 
stands in the living room. After it has 
been perfected they will work on the 
shade and then there will be the busi- 
ness of finding a market. Someday 
Dorothy Dillon wants to have their 
lamps in the same Fifth Avenue store 
where she first saw the $100 shades. 

Meanwhile, happy with her success 
and eager with plans for the future, 
Mrs. Dillon can see only one disad- 


vantage to her work: when the chil- 
dren ask her to buy something, she can 
no longer use that time-honored excuse 
of mothers that there is no money. 

Once she tried that explanation and 
her older son said, “Hurry and sell 
another lampshade, Mother. Then we'll 
have money for bubble gum.” 








GET THIS BUNNY AND 
9 OTHER TOY PATTERNS DY 
FOR JUST $1.00 


Make gifts and profits from 
colorful Felt. Ten individual 
atterns. Full size. Easy to 
‘ollow. Send $1.00 for ten 
Patternsand Feltsupplycatalog. 
THE FELT CRAFTERS © PLAISTOW 55, N.H. 


MAKE 
Fine Quality 
PERFUME 

At Home 4 
Torrey, 95 Federal, Boston, Mass. 











Exceptionally profitable, fas- 
cinating. Captivate fragrance 
of living flowers. Full or 
spare time. Start interesting 
business of your own, or use 
as gifts. Free instruction of- 
fer tells HOW. Sample of 
fragrance, full particulars 
FREE 








AISE ANGO 
‘ T PROFITABLE (ile 
WORLDS gnOUNT OF SPACE WS 
in BACKYARD...NO EXPERIENCE 
NEEDED. FREE INFORMATION! 





1215- 34th N.E., CEDAR RAPIOS, /OWA 











COSTUME JEWELRY SUPPLIES 


§ e RHINESTONES 
pleasent way. Send 10: for® MOONSTONES 
ture ond instructions @ PEARLS 


on HOW TO MAKE COS- 


TUME JEWELRY. e EARWIRES © 


R. MYLES-HERBER 
1360-E Hicks St. New York 67, N. Y. 
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George-Ann says: 


With Bel-dri Scented Pillow Cords in my 
Pillow, | sleep like | never slept before. 
Hemeworkers who type or write plainly and 
wish to make extra money by mre 
000 lot coupon postcards for our GIFT SHO 
clientele, contact us 
dollar bill for returna 
tration blank. Address 
Bidg., Chicago 4, Illinois. 
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Bel-dri, 223 Consumer 
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Here is a_value- 
Kit. Complete 
with all neces- 
sary materials 





Beachcomber 












ae Poss: Ba - world’s 
est department store - 
has featured eet kits which contain 
shells in delicate pastels 
as well as natural and cut 
shells of the finest quality. 
Discs and findings are the 
best. Bar pins are ALL 
METAL with safety fea- 
tures. Tweezers and ce- 
ment included. Full in- 
structions in each kit. 


Cash in on America’s latest hobby! 
Rush order today for 
IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 


DEALERS: Write for attractive discount 
hedule. 

















| They have examined those of the Cre- 
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Violin Duet 
(Continued from Page 31) 


—and then there’s the repairing that 
has to be done.” 

So it’s impossible to estimate just how 
long it takes Martha, but 150 hours was 
the time estimated by another experi- 
enced amateur. 


ad THE course of making and repairing 
violins, George and Martha Kozak 


have come upon some fine old violins. 


monese makers, but never had occasion 
to repair them. Most of their repair 
work has been on factory jobs or violins 
made by other craftsmen. What they 
saw in those boosted their self-esteem. 


I saw one of these latter. The inside 


of the instrument was evidently whittled | 


out, the bass bar part of the belly itself, 
and the interior finish as rough as 
deal lumber. The f-holes were jagged 
gouges, and the purfling set in around 
the edge with no attention to corners, 
and in wavering lines. Up until that 
time I had not fully appreciated the skill 
displayed in the Kozak violins. The con- 
trast was startling. 

“How many violins have you made 
to date?” I wondered. 


“Altogether, the both of us, fifty vio- 
lins, and four violas,” replied George 
Kozak. “We're going to make some 
cellos, too, now we've got the wood for 


it. 
“Ever make a bass viol?” 


“No, not yet. We had the wood once 
for one, but somebody stole it from the 
shed. So we never bothered. to get more. 
Maybe it wouldn't sell, anyway.” 

There’s the rub. For as the prophet 
is not without honor save in his own 
country, the violin maker rarely achieves 
local acclaim. 


“What do you get for them?” I asked, 
brashly. 


But for a European, that was getting 
in too close. “They're worth $250,” said 
George Kozak quickly, “but we never 
get that, of course. People think no 
violins can be worth that money unless 
made by Stradivarius himself.” 

But perhaps, and who’s to argue the 
point, in 300 years the name Kozak will 
be as famous for violins as the Cremon- 








"THE BIRD” 


Learn to make this attrac- 
tive lapel Ornament. in- 
struction and Material for 9 
Beautiful Birds; pins and ear 
screws. Kit—-$2.00 anywhere 
in U. S. A. ; 


FINLEY’S HOBBY CRAFT 
340 N. BRAND BLVD. 
GLENDALE 3, CALIF. 





















JUST THE SHOESTRING YOU NEED 


to turn your talents to profit . . . the new Beaver Crafts 
48-page illustrated catalog, with its hundreds of fasci- 
nating and profitable things to make. You won't want 
to miss it . . . can’t afford to be without it. Send téc 
today for your copy—do it now. 

BEAVER CRAFTS Inc. Dept. 0-15 


11558 $. Wentworth Ave., Chicago 28, Ill. 




















3,500 WINNING ENTRIES 


———. 
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study Art the W.S.A. way. 
mercial Art, 2 

- - - all covered in ONE com- 
plete course. No previous 
Art experience necessary — 
hundreds have profited by 
W.S.A. home study methods 
since 1914. Our colorful, free 
book, ‘‘Art for Pleasure and 
Profit’’ describes commercial 
opportunities in this fasci- 
nating, profitable field—tells 
all about our -course, in- 
struction service, and what 
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ese makers. Only, it’s a long time to 
wait, Martha thinks. 












Hobbying In Washington 
(Continued from Page 27) 


Philadelphia in 1699, No. 34,381; Peru- 
vian wax dolls showing trades and occu- 
pations, No. 2,965-K; “Eisenhower 
dolls,” presented by the people of Brit- 
tany, Western France, to General 
Dwight Eisenhower, 1944, No. 37,164. 

You may also wish to send for the 
seven-page mimeographed copy of an 
article entitled, “The Story of Dolls 
Tells the Story of Mankind.” It was 
prepared by the late Dr. Walter Hough, 
and offers some interesting historical 
background for the doll collector. AD- 
DRESS: Smithsonian Institution, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. 





CASH ON HAND 


Oo" OF the problems facing a hobby- 
ist who might like to make his 
hobby profitable is the lack of capital 
to get started. Since it is the policy of 


the Department of Commerce to pro-, 


vide business with informational aids on 
important managerial problems, it has 
published a booklet entitled, Small Busi- 
ness Man and Sources of Loans, Catalog 
No. C 18.206:69. ADDRESS: Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington 25, 
D. C—15 cents. 


Statistics on loans to veterans speak 
well for the type of person who has the 
vision to start a venture even though 
he lacks ready cash. Only one in every 
twenty-seven veteran business loans has 
resulted in default. One in.every five 
veterans with GI business loans has al- 
ready repaid his loan in full. 





SUBSIDIZED MUSIC 


Wm CONGRESS opening its 81st 
session this month, hobbyists will 
be waiting to see what action our legis- 
lature will take on the movement for 
government subsidization of musical en- 
terprises in the United States. This sug- 
gestion was recently made by Dr. Hans 
Kindler, conductor of the National Sym- 
phony Orchestra in Washington. He 
feels strongly that something might be 
done along the lines followed by Chile. 
That country supports musical projects 
by money raised through a 2)4-cent 
deduction from movie tickets. The 
money is then disbursed to various mu- 
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sic enterprises through an agency known 
as the Institute Musical Extension. 











v v Excellent quality, 100% WOOL 
4 Blanket Ends and trimmings, suit- 
@ able for all types of rugs. Your 
Rh choice of ten Garshin colors, in- 
8 cluding Maroon, Royal Blue, Gold, 
| Myrtle Green, Scarlet, Navy Blue, 
Rose, Rust and Seal Brown. Also 
natural colors — tans and grays. 
Low factory-to-you prices 
This is your opportunity to secure just the 
materials you need to make those sols, 


fan colorful, luxurious-looking rugs that ad 
a so much to the “livability” of the home. 


%, Order AGw-..or Send 
for FREE SAMPLES / 





nl 40 id. sgn ne 
only 40c per pound, 25 pounds or ovet. 
Less than 25 pounds ... 50c per pound. 
For only 10¢ per pound extra we will cut the ma- 
terial into 1¥4inch, 1 inch, ¥% inch or % inch strips. 
Prices f.0.b. Bloomfield. (Sent C.O.D. if you 
wish.) Order today! Or write for Free samples. 


BLOOMFIELD WOOLEN CO. 


Dept. PH-1, Bloomfield, Indiana 





PROJECTS 


MAKE LEATHERCRAFT 
YOUR PROFITABLE HOBBY 


Quality Materials 
Tools—Fittings—Lacings 


GET THESE NEW DESIGNS TODAY 


47 New Western and Novelty Belt Designs 
No. 397 


with complete directions — Set No. 
only 75e. 








Portfolio of 10 new Handbag Patterns, full 
size, easy-to-follow instructions for trans- 
ferring, tooling, etc.—Set No. 332 only $1.30. 


We have a complete line of high quality 
leather, all types, including glove leathers, 
alligator, and ostrich grains, lucite and silver 
fittings, stamps, plastics, etc. with all neces- 
sary tools and accessories for any craft 
project. 65 PAGE CATALOG CHOCK-FULL OF 
IDEAS WILL BE SENT WITH FIRST ORDER. 


Write today to 


OSBORN BROS. 


225 W. Jackson Bivd. Chicagu 6, itinols 
Quality Leathercraft Headquarters for 30 Years. 





MINE OF MINT FACTS 


LTHOUGH OUR paper money is 
printed on the best and most dur- 
able paper, the average working life 
of a dollar bill is only nine months, ac- 
cording to the Treasury Department 
... Mint scales are so fine that they can 
weigh a pencil dot. made on a sheet of 
paper . . . The composition of half 
dollars, quarters, and dimes is 90 per 
cent silver and 10 per cent copper; five- 
cent pieces are 75 per cent nickel and 
25 per cent copper; pennies are 95 per 


. cent copper and 5 per cent zinc and tin 


... A coin that has “been around” may 
lose 13 per cent of its weight before 
coming back to the mint for new heads 
and tails. 





STAMP RARITIES 


r THE 81st Congress follows in the 
postal footsteps of the 80th Congress, 
philatelists can expect any number of 
American “rare” stamps in the coming 
years. To illustrate what is happening, 
125 million California Gold Centennial 
stamps were issued, but only 50 million 
Oregon Centennial stamps were ordered. 
Thus, the California stamps are more 
than twice as common as the Oregon. 
Likewise, Mississippi Territory stamps 
were ordered in the amount of 110 mil- 
lion, while only 75 million Salute to 
Youth stamps were printed. Palomar 
Mountain Observatory and Harlan Fiske 
Stone stamps were printed in the amount 
of 50 million each, as compared to 115 
million Francis Scott Key stamps. With 
Congress passing bills for an ever-in- 
creasing number of commemorative 
stamps, and with the Bureau of Engrav- 
ing and Printing working faster and 
harder than ever in an attempt to get 
out all the work despite the lack of 
modern machinery and sufficient per- 
sonnel, the likelihood is that future 
stamps may necessarily have to be 
printed in smaller and smaller editions. 
The results?—stamp rarities that may 
bring high returns in years to come. 





TEXTILE PROTECTION 


F2 TWENTY years or so Congress has 
regularly considered a bill to provide 
copyright protection for textile fabrics 
and designs—a bill which could prove 
a boon to hobbyists, weavers and fabric 
block printers. During the 80th Con- 
gress, Rep. Hartley of New Jersey in- 
troduced H. R. 2860 for textile copy- 
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GOOD MONEY IN WEAVING 


Earn money at home weaving rugs, carpets, 
etc., from old rags or new yarn—in your com- 
munity! No experience necessary. 31,000 doing 
it with easy running Union Looms costing less 
than $50.00! Send for our free booklet today. 


UNION LOOM WORKS 
101 Factory St. BOONVILLE, N. Y. 








CERAMIC BEGINNER oo 


Clay . . . will harden at 250° in Kit- 

chen Stove. Attractive Gift Box ogee | 

clay, molds, colors and instructions. 

sets for $2.50. ;00 set 


Complete Catalog of Handicraft Supplies 10c 
Send Cash .... Save Postage 
CLEVELAND GRAFTS CO. 


Dept. P-1 Cleveland 15, Ohio 











Here is the Easiest Way to 


WRITE for PAY 


I want to contact new writers, in- 

treed in geting, undress ot | FREE 
checks for er 

each week. No previous experience INFORMATION 


necessary. Send postcard for information—-FREE. 


SAUNDERS M. CUMMINGS 


$$$ $ $ $ $ $ 


WIN CASH, CARS, HOMES 


IN PRIZE CONTESTS 
FREE: PRIZE IDEAS, Ameria’ 


Favorite Contest Bulletin—complete HOW TO 
WRITE-UPS, entries that won, judging slant. Our stu- 
dents are America’s biggest winners. YOU, TOO, CAN 
LEARN TO WIN! Send name and address. on postcard 
for GIFT copy. Write now! Find out how! 

ALL AMERICAN SCHOOL 
1639 Mohican St. Dept. H Phila. 38, Pa. 


Now, join FREE 


new, exciting Month’s 


FAD CLUB 




















Write for FREE Membership that brings you 


amazing and delightful gift offers selected as 
most popular and best values of each month 
and also for club’s exclusive design — Jewel- 
barrow, sparkling, stylish, table or vanity piece 
you make yourself from ‘high quality Plexiglass 
with complete kit and full illustrated directions. 
Size kes chew 8 in. long by 5 in. wide—2'Y inches 
high akes gorgeous gifts or easily sold for 
big cash profits. 

SEND NO MONEY — Just. send name and ad- 
dress today and pay postman $1 plus few cents 
C. O. D. cost on arrival. (We prepay if you send 
dollar bill.) Colors—crystal, pink, green and 
se choice. Money re unded if not de- 
ighte 


The Month’s Fad Club 
Dept. PH-11, Liberty Bldg., Des Moines, la. 








STOP WISHING! START WINNING! 


I'll share my prize-winning secrets with you. 
Send $1 for leaflet PIN-UPS FOR PRIZES 
which contains the 7 simple rules I followed 
for 20 years, winning hundreds of cash and 
merchandise prizes, national fame, and All- 
American ConteSTAR rating. Missouri resi- 
dents add 2% sales tax. Address: 


Grace E. Tousley, 112 S. Fuller St. 








dependence, Mo. 





right, but it was tabled by the House 
Judiciary Committee shortly before Con- 
gress adjourned. You may want to 
watch for the reappearance of this Bill 
during the coming new session. 


Our Place Card Holders 
Are Nuts 


(Continued from Page 37) 


The owner will be happy to talk over 
an arrangement that will suit both of 
you. He'll have to make something and 
you'll have to take less, but you'll be 
selling more. 

You can make more money on in- 
dividual sales by going in for more 
elaborate figures. We realized one pos- 
sibility when Grandpa became angry be- 
cause one of the ludicrous figures perch- 


resembled him. We tried thereafter to 
make some that would resemble others 
we knew. A little more artistry is re- 
quired here but a choice of the right 
material, the proper position and the 
facial expression make the result. Here 
you can quote a good price depending 
on what the traffic will bear and your 
skill. 

Fast drying paint must be used for 
features. If there’s a junior around and 
he builds model airplanes, ask him to 
get you some airplane “dope” in vari- 
ous colors. Otherwise a trip to the 
nearest hobby shop is in order. These 
paints come in various colors, all bright, 
are economical and dry quickly. 

Display your samples prominently 
and use them as place cards as often as 
possible. You can’t expect sales unless 
people know about your efforts. You 
might even give some away to friends 
and ask that your name be mentioned 
whenever they are used or displayed. 
Parties, too, create a market, for by 
mounting a tiny paper cup between the 
legs of the figures they can be used as 
party favors. They can be used as pack- 
age decorations and children will be 
happy to display them as coat lapel 
ornaments. There are a dozen and one 
markets. It’s up to you to discover them 
and exploit them. 

_ The only bad feature of this is that 
you'll never want to eat nuts again. 
They'll come to take on a special mean- 
ing and it will be too much like biting 
the hand that earns some pin money 
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ing disdainfully on a bric-a-brac shelf } 





GET INTO $5 AN HOUR CLASS 
Why work for peanuts when you can oan make up to $5 


an hour specializing on ae 
solid brass name homes 


lect 
order; we deliver. Fast calls, fast sales, 
fast $1 profits for you. Write today. 


HUB STAMPING & ENGRAVING CO. 
357-R CONGRESS ST., BOSTON (0, MASS. 


Learo PROFITABLE PHOTOGRAPHY 


Our files hold hundreds of letters from 
N. Y. I. Home Study graduates who are 
now successful professional photogra- 
phers. These ambitious men and women 
studied at home in their spare time while 
they held other jobs. No expensive equip- 
ment is necessary. Our pay-as-you-go 
plan is easy on your budget. You can 
earn while you learn. Write today for 
FREE information. Resident Training 
Available. 














New York Institute of Photography 
Dept.”11”, 10 West 33 St., New York 1.N.Y. 
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SILK SCREEN KIT 


Easy and profitable to make beau- 
tiful silk screen posters, gift cards, 
etc. You are in business when you 
have this LOW COST 
KIT! 


NAZ-DAR 











EVERYTHING NECESSARY to make 
attractive colorful posters, cards, etc. 
Paints ready mixed—enough for sev- 
eral hundred cards, Easy-to-follow di- 
rections. Professional equipment—all 
supplies are same high grade as used 
in best commercial shops. A practical 
hobby that pays real dividends. Com- 


plete kit. 
TODAY Only $12.50 
THE NAZ-DAR CO. 


TODAY 
Headquarters for Silk Screen 
Supplies since 1924. 


469-483 Milwaukee Ave. 








Chicago 10, Ill. ee 
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for you, except for almonds, of course. 















RAISE HAMSTERS 


wonder animals from 
Bears 


esting. Send name and a 
for big, free picture book. 


GULF HAMSTERY 
1528 BASIL ST., MOBILE, ALA. 


ie 


PRINTINGS 


Amazing opportunity for am- 
& bitious men in revolutionary new 
¥aa SILK SCREEN Printing Busi- 
ness. Haye your own profitable 
business producing signs, show- 
cards, posters, novelties, etc. IN 
COLOR. Big demand. No art 

ability needed. Write for free folder. 

NATIONAL DISTRIBUTORS 

P. O. Box 88, H Dorchester 





BIG PROFITS IN 
Me | 











EASY TO MAKE WITH OUR FULL SIZE PATTERNS. 8IRD HOUSE, Novelty design, 
(No.L40 potiem 25c FLYING JAY, With revolving wings, Nol37 potter 20c JUMPING 
Action pull toy, No.235 pattern 20c. SEWING CABINET, No.1 14 pettern? Sc. 
END TABLE AND BOOK TROUGH, No.115 potter 25¢ 
SPECIAL OFFER - All 5 full size patios (above) mailed POSTPAID for ONLY $1.00. Send 
0c for illustrated folder showing many ofher interesting things to moke. 
JOANESS PATTERN SERVICE 
P. O. Box 141 Dept. 1B-D Omaha 7, Nebr. 


Kish LUMINOUS PIGMENTS 


For Dusting, Painting or Mixing to Suit Your 
Requirements 
We can furnish you with unadulterated, non toxic chemi- 
cals that really glow in the dark. Be recognized for your 
craftsmanship and make unlimited profits by useful ap- 
plications—safety aids, toys, games, novelties, fish lures, 
gun sights, model planes, railroads, etc. Listing of various 
pigments and wide range of colors free with your special 
trial order for only $1.00 prepaid. 


GLOWELL COMPANY 


475-HP Fifth Avenue New York 17, N. Y. 















PRACTICAL $400 
PROJECTS 
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<} money-making information 
: ever published . . . 
pages and cover, 7”x10” &< 
- .,.more than 100 illustra- 
tions . .. 63 profitable home 
income projects for men or 
women. . . fully detailed; 
what te do; how to do it; 
how and where to sell your 
products or services; where 
to get materials, supplies 
and working plans. 
5 DAY RETURN 
PRIVILEGE 
No obligation. Order NOW; 
return if not pleased. Send 
check, M. O. or dollar bill. 


EARL B. SHIELDS, Advertising 


107-R West Wacker Drive, 
Chicage | 


















B. SHIELDS, Advertising 
£ 107-R West Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, Ill. 
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Printing His Way 
Through School 


(Continued from Page 35) 


that are entailed. One order for 2,000 
business forms takes much less time to 
complete than five orders of 400 forms 
each. 

John charges regular printers’ prices. 
Tickets of standard size and weight are 
$9 per thousand. For full sized letter- 
heads he bills the customers at the rate 
of $11.50 per thousand. The actual 
running off of such an order, once the 
type is set up, takes him less than a hour. 


He makes a good profit on wedding 
stationery. The folders and double en- 
velopes are purchased at $2.75 per hun- 
dred sets. Once the type is purchased, 
other costs are almost negligible. John 
charges $9.50 a hundred for the printed 
invitation and two envelopes, which 
gives him an excellent return for his 
money. 


Pye THE war John was given a 
$100 order on a war production 
job. It was a real recognition of the 
excellent work he does. But just before 
he started the job, the government con- 
tract was cancelled, and so was his job. 


By now, John has a lot of type and 
some good equipment. He tells other 
hobbyists that it’s most profitable for 
them to buy second-hand equipment. 

“Hunt up printers and find out what 
things they are willing to sell,” he ad- 
vises. “It’s usually best to buy new type, 
though. There are large concerns that 
issue catalogues to help the printer se- 
lect the kind of type he wants. The finer 
the type is, of course, the more expen- 
sive it is.” 

Watching John take an order and 
carry it through to completion is inter- 
esting, indeed. First he designs the job 
—say a ticket— on paper. Then he de- 
cides what type to use, how to set it up, 
and what paper and ink to use. A 
Webster’s Dictionary is always close 
at hand—for a spelling mistake can be 
a costly one. 

Then he goes to his dustproof type 
cabinet. It’s a relatively new addition 
to his hobby equipment. For a long time 
he had an old open “city stand” for his 
type, at which typesetters once stood 
while setting type for newspapers. The 
cases, Of narrow compartmented draw- 
ers containing the type, were open to 





the dust. His present type cabinet was 
purchased from a printer, and the cases 
are well enclosed. Each case holds a 
different kind of type, and is neatly 
labeled outside. The inside of the case 
is divided so that each letter-holding 
space is placed and sized according to 
the frequency with which that letter is 
ordinarily used. 


| pom KNOWS the position for each let- 
ter by heart and his hand quickly 
flashes over the open case, picking out 
the type he needs. As he selects it, he 
puts it in a holder called a “composing 
stick,” which holds the type.in the ap- 
proximate printing position. The type 
is set backwards, so a new hobbyist must 
learn to read the alphabet that way. 
Between each row of words, metal spac- 
ing materials—leads and slugs—are 
placed. 


Finally, when all the necessary letters 
are in place, the young printer makes 
it up—spacing the lines as he wants the 
final job—by adding more leads and 
slugs. He uses lead pieces called dashes 
or quads to fill out each line until a 
solid rectangle is obtained, with the type 
held securely in position. This is called 
“justification.” 

For large bodies of type, such as legal 
documents often have, John contacts a 
print shop and has them set by Linotype. 


Then the set-up type is taken to the 
stone—a stone block over which is 
placed an eight-by-twelve chase or metal 
rectangle. It is used to level the type 
so that it will print evenly. The type 
is set on the stone in the middle of the 
chase. It’s locked securely in place by 
blocking it in with wooden blocks or 
“furniture” as well as wedges called 
quoins, which are tightened with a 
quoin key. The type is struck with a 
wooden mallet to make sure that the feet 
of the type are all level. 


At last the filled chase is taken off 
the stone and set into the press. After 
inking, John is ready to flick the switch 
and start feeding paper, held in place 
by gauge pins, to the press. Once the 
type is set up and in the press, the rest 
of the job is rapid. From 1,500 to 1,800 
pieces can be printed in an hour. 

John’s press is small in that it will 
print only up to an eight-by-twelve 
portion of matter at one time. But 
larger posters, etc, can be printed 
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sectionally by running them through 
two, or even three, times. 
R* TES ARE no headache to the printer 
hobbyist. There is a catalogue, put 
out by a commercial publishing house, 
that gives the commercial value of 
printing of all kinds. A quick reference 
to the catalogue helps John determine 
his prices. 

Paper and ink are purchased whole- 
sale. Paper is often purchased by the 
job, because John has a great variety 
of work—an aspect that keeps his profit- 
able hobby an interesting one! 

John expects his hobby to help carry 
him through college. He'll attend in 
his home town, for the campus of Syra- 
cuse University is within the city limits. 
Once there, he hopes to make journalism 
his field. Some day, as a newspaper 
editor, perhaps, he'll be able to appre- 
ciate the behind-the-scenes problems. of 
the printing departments. 

Now, John’s hobby is sandwiched in 
between the usual high school routine 
of school, clubs and athletics. Even so, 
it’s an example of a hobby that does 
pay. 

Charles, the younger Beach boy, wants 
to inherit his brother's hobby equip- 
ment some day after John leaves college. 
So brother John has an eager appren- 
tice—until it’s time to put type back 
into the proper case or clean up around 
the press! 


Business In Buttons 
(Continued from Page 41) 


Although some buttons will hold, I ran 
toothpicks through the shanks to make 
sure the buttons would remain fast. In 
mounting flat buttons or those with 
small holes, sew them to the card. 


The buttons were arranged in sets of 
six, eight, ten and twelve. In case of 
extras, I put two on a card to be used as 
earrings or studs. Several very unusual 
single buttons were lovely enough to 
be made into stickpins for suit lapels— 
a very popular fad of the year. 


Having gone into rather extensive 
study and research on old buttons, along | et 
with old jewelry (many old buttons are 
teally jewelers’ items), I was able to 
print a little explanation as to the kind 
and age of buttons on each card. This 














Beautiful Colors 
> 2+ * @ 


ALSO 
NEW NATURAL LIQUID RUBBER 
AND INEXPENSIVE 


FLOCK FILLER 
which make thick sectional molds 
easy to make with only 
TWO COATS! 

* e¢ * & 
Catalog and “Plastercraft’’ 
Course Free on Request 


BLUE RAPIDS SUPPLY COMPANY 


Blue Rapids. Kansas 





NEW WRITERS NEEDED 


New writers needed to re-write ideas 

in newspapers, magazines and books. F R § E 
Splendid opportunity to ‘‘break vnters DET nies 
Experien 


fascinating a field. May — 
you up to $5. Bg hour spare tim 
unnecessary. we today for FREE ‘details. NO 
OBLIGATION. dl will do, 

COMFORT WRITER’S SERVICE 
Dept. D1, 200 S. 7th St., St. Lowis 2, Mo. 














MAKE SEA SHELL 
JEWELRY AT HOME 





Right on your kitchen table, you oP. sucky 
learn to make exquisite Sea Shel! and Fish Scale 
Jewelry and Novelties. Our heuuaitulhy photo- 
raphed home instruction course will show 
On to make over 138 designs of Earrings, Pins, 
Sprays, Brooches, Hair aneagay oe a Gilivs, 
Necklaces, Bracelets, Rings, Ash Hees Candy 
Dishes, Wall Plaques, Candle Sticks, lis, Ani- 
“— Gane toby ith iol f Dy 
lains fully a e special processes o e- 
ing, Golding, Poarlizine, Glittering, pr ole se 
Illustrates more than 90 kinds of Sea She 
Fish Scales and ay nom often used. No tools ~ 
pe 2 iy cone ag ‘omplete course only $1, post- 
Reoiwier” s Kit $3. ($4. 00 in Canada). ‘Sorry 
5 5 orders. Our 12-page price list Pi tren. 
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extra bit of work proved to be advan- 
tageous in selling. 

A dress shop in my home town, 
Vineyard Haven, Massachusetts, took 
my first lot of buttons on consignment. 
I arranged the cards in a large, shallow, 
sweet grass basket, furnished the shop 
with duplicate list and prices, as well 
as a bit of additional information on 
my wares. From the start, they sold 
like the proverbial hot cakes. 

In pricing, I found it best to sell by 
the card when possible. Many of my 
sets of six sold for $5 to $6. Others in 
pairs and as stickpins sold for $3.50 to 
$4. I made a very neat profit after tak- 
ing out the shop's twenty per cent, as 
this particular lot cost me very little. 


S THE demand for old buttons is on 
* the increase, so my problem of re- 
plenishment has become more difficult. 
I have found in the old country store 
a fertile field. Antique shops and the 
older dry goods stores often have old 
buttons and have supplied me with 
many. Auction sales, where whole 
household lots are disposed of, yield old 
clothes and old button boxes. Now and 
then you: may swap with a collector to 
complete a particular set. If you are 
fortunate in acquiring old button boxes. 
do not overlook the old mother-of-pearl 
buttons often found in these old boxes. 
These find a ready sale, as the older 
pearl is really lovely. 


A point to be stressed in the sale of 
old buttons is that they stand up much 
longer under cleaning and hard usage 
than do the modern ones. Added to 
this fact, they are much more interest: 
ing, decorative, and valuable. 


This is a timely small business which 
even a busy housewife may handle in 
spare time. It requires a minimum of 
capital, is a fascinating study, and the 
returns are excellent. Consignment sell- 
ing is the most profitable for small ar- 
ticles as your overhead is taken care of 
in the shop's twenty per cent, and your 
own spare time is free for ferreting 
out button buys. 
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Box 4550-B30 al Gables, Fic. 
Largest Shellcraft Supply House in U.S.” 
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CHINA -F/GURINE S- DOLLS 


NO PREVIOUS EXPERIENCE REQUIRED 


Decorate and Repair all 
Types Porcelain, China & 
Glass without Firing / 
e missing Doll and 
Figurine Arms, Legs ee. 
yoursell’,,.. S€% Gaby... 
ORDER YOUR * CHINA 
REPAIR KIT * TOOAYS 
pattie ONLY $5° Postpaid 
FREE 


,, 7 - 
COMALeTE ART #4 Ludwig Alin eSon 
(ES UST ANHESIVE ~ 
ENUM TERRUPTED SINCE 1786" 


621S. NINTH ST. PHILADELPHIA 47 PA 
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MAKE MONEY 
with 


LARSON 


Leathercraft 


Make and sell easy-to-assemble 
belts, gloves, purses, woolskin 
toys and mittens, many other 
4 useful: items.’ Complete stock. 
Moderate priced tooling leathers 
as well as top quality calfskins. 
All tools and accessories. No ex- 
perience necessary; instructions 
come with materials. 


Send tei cents at once for cata- 

log with 

~ 101 money-making ideas. 
Leathercraft Headquarters 


J. C. LARSON COMPANY ~ 


‘ Dept. H, 820 S. Tripp Ave., Chicago 24, Ill. 














BEFORE you Buy 
=! ANY TRACTOR- 


a" 
Be § 


SEE THE POWERFUL 
5-HP GRAVELY—THE WORLD'S 
FINEST YET MOST MODERATELY 
PRICED GARDEN TRACTOR... 
COMPLETE LINE OF EXCLUSIVELY 
DESIGNED POWER TOOLS FOR EVERY 
GARDEN, LAWN AND FIELD JOB. 


TESTED £OR 27 
W & CULTIVATOR CO. 


VELY PLO’ 
BOX 1 DUNBAR, W. VA. 








Whois There? 


M** PLACES are inseparably linked 
with certain individuals and things 
of fact and fiction, as indicated in the 
following quiz. Imagine that you are or 
were present at each of the places listed 
below; who, or what, would you find 
there? One out of each three choices is 
correct, Eight or more correct is ex- 
cellent; six to eight, good. 


1, At Chequers? 
a. Prime Minister of England 
b. King of England 
c. William Shakespeare 


ad 


Trader Joe Horn’s store in Pago 
Pago? 

a. Sadie Thompson 

b. Tondelayo 

c. The Face on the Barroom Floor 


3. At Wuthering Heights? 
a. Ravaloe 
b. Heathcliff 
c. Macduff 


4. In a pea-green boat? 
a. The Owl and the Pussycat 
b. Sinbad the Sailor 
c. Huck Finn and Tom Sawyer 


5. In the Malemute saloon? 
a. W.C. Fields 
b. Dan McGrew 
c. McGinty 


6. In a wooden shoe? 
a. The butcher, the baker, the 
candlestick maker 
b. Wynken, Blynken and Nod 
c. Three blind mice 


7. On the Rue Morgue? 
a. Arsene Lupin 
b. Monsieur Dupin 
c. Sherlock Holmes 


8. In the Chateau d’If? 
a. Macbeth 
b. Count of Monte Cristo 
c. Anthony Adverse 


9. On Catfish Row? 
a. Frankie and Johnnie 
b. Clementine 
c. Porgy 


10. In a tub? 
a. Archimedes 
b. Diogenes 
c. Brutus 
Alan A. Brown 


Answers on Page 64 








Locking For A 
PROFITABLE HOBBY? 


If you would like to earn 
money by writing, or if F 
you already write for pay, fF 
you owe it to yourself to Ff, 
send for a FREE copy fy 
of WRITER’S GUIDE— f 
the fastest growing, most F 
comprehensive magazine 
of its type published. Na- 
tionally known writers 
tell you how to get ideas, 
write and sell them. Lists 
active buying markets, 
editors’ needs, names 
and addresses. Supply fia 
of FREE copies limited 
so send for your copy TO- 
DAY. Penny postcard fiagege 
will do. 


Writer’s Guide, 200 S. 7th, Dept. 13A, St. Louis 2, Mo. 








FOR A PROFITABLE HOBBY 


Make and sell easily made toys, 
novelties, and lawn ornaments. 
80 full size patterns, with easy 
to follow directions for painting 
and finishing, only $1.00 post- 


paid. 
S. LYNDS 
Box 193G, Medway, Mass. 








MAKE COLORFUL SEA SHELL JEWELRY AND 
NOVELTIES, EASILY! Write today for our 

large FREE illustrated 
catalog containing FREE IN- 
STRUCTIONS; listing hun- 
dreds of kits from 20c to 
$3.50; special kits for groups 
and schools; FREE DESIGN 
OF THE MONTH CLUB; 
complete wholesale supplies 
plastics, cameos, findings, and many other 
at lowest prices. MOST COMPLETE 





of shells, 


crafts, 
CATALOG EVER ISSUED. 
South——St. Petersburg 5, 


SHELART—6th St., Fla. 








OIL PAINTING 
SIMPLIFIED HOME STUDY COURSE 
Beginners learn quickly—lIdeal for Shut-ins. 
Mature artists also gain additional skill. 
You purchase only one lesson at a time. 
TECHNOCRATIC SCHOOL OF COLOR 
Roland Pierson Prickett 
Box PH, 1075 Ralston St. Reno, Nevada 


_ Year-Round Resident Studio Pupils 
Summer and Autumn Vacation Pupils 














YOU MAKE THEM WE SELL THEM! 
New Liquid Plastic makes many items! 
$50.00 minimum per week at home. 
No experience or machinery required. 
We supply raw materials and instructions. 

Write - -- 
TRAVACO LABORATORIES 
P. O. Box 1883 Boston 5, Mass. 












N) /PRESIDENTIA 
SILHOUETTE SERIES 


32 PRESIDENTS FROM TREASURE 
fe 
WASHINGTON TO TRUMAN c/a eee 


@ COLLECTORS © TEACHERS 

© STUDENTS © HISTORIAWS 
CREATED, OESIGNEC 
HAND MADE BY 
PAUL DUBOSCLARD 


REKNOWNED ARTIST 
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This Silhouette Series 1s made-by The 

Serigraph process int four rith colors. 
on able reinforced card board stock 
A BUY VOU'LL NEVER REGRET OR FORGET! 
SEND $45 TODAY FOR YOUR SET opA.Ee) 


POST CARD COLLECTORS, 
CLUB OF AMERICA 
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351aW. 64th St., Los Angeles 3, Cal. 
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Model-T Model Maker 


(Continued from Page 15) 


“dope,” which also shrinks the top cov- 
ering to the desired smoothness over 
the wire framework. 

To make the models, the only instru- 
ments McKennon uses are tweezers, 
scissors and a pair of needle-nosed 
pliers. 

When exhibited, these models create 
a lot of excitement, and start the crowd 


on the inevitable tales of experiences 
with Model-T’s, 


LWAYS EAGER to improve these 

models, McKennon never fails to 
examine closely any small object, with 
the thought in mind of incorporating 
new ideas in his models. At present, he 
is collecting materials to work on a 
number of other models. Through the 
Ford Motor Company of Detroit and 
various magazine and newspaper adver- 
tisements, he has secured photographs 
of the other early models, and will 
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The Hobby with a Future 


It's Fun 
It s Easy 
t's Protitable 


Write today for details. We will 
mail you our catalogue, also 
instructions on The Easiest and 
Quickest Way to learn Floral 


Carving. 











eventually add them to his collection. 

















McKennon’s sales of these models 
have been mostly to collectors, but oc- 
casionally he sells one for a gift. He 
received several requests for the models 
for Fathers’ Day gifts. His ambition is 
to sell his cars to a model company that 
would manufacture the parts for a 
Model-T kit. This kit would be similar 
to those for model airplanes. 


In addition to pursuing his Model-T 
hobby, McKennon is an avid flying en- 
thusiast. During recent high winds, a 
plane at the Clarksville airport was al- 
most totally destroyed. He paid the 
owner a small sum for the wreckage, 
and now spends part of his free time 
rebuilding that plane. 
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Leam ty Weawe 


With an Assembled Kit— 
Ready for You to Start Weaving 


Unpack the loom and it’s ready to use. It’s that easy. 
All the parts you need for weaving—a loom with the 
warp already on it—plus a direction book containing 
dozens of weaving ideas and diagrams are included 
in the kit. Ideal for beginners and amateur weavers. 


A COMPLETE 


HAND WEAVING 


with a table runner already, started 
on the: loom, plus yarn to finish. 
Hereis the Lily Weaving Kit that will 
start you off on years of enjoyment. 


1. Loom complete and in working order, warped 
with enough yarn to weave 4 luncheon place 
mats and a center piece, all necessary yarn for 
filler and the weaving on the first piece started 
—with COMPLETE DIRECTIONS FOR FINISHING. 


2. Two flat shuttles. 


3. Warping pegs for making other warps for 
weaving a variety of projects. 


4. A reed hook for threading. 


5, Complete book of directions for making a 
number of different articles, luncheon sets, nap- 
kins, stand covers, runners, cocktail napkins, 
6 dies towels, men’s wool scarves and the 
ike. 


6. Complete set of yarn samples and illustrated 
catalog. 


OUTFIT 


18 


LOOM SPECIFICATIONS 





Lily Mills, who manufacture weaving yarns and 
hand weaver’s supplies, have created this practi- 
cal loom and kit as a result of months of research 
and development by experts, to afford the beginner 

an easy, inexpensive way to learn hand weaving. 

















p---—————- Send in this coupon today 
Overall width 18”. H a 
Overall depth 15” ; LILY MILLS COMPANY, Dept. 0, SHELBY, N.C. 
Height 5”. } Check or Money Order]  . ¢. 0. D. [-] | Yop SAYS whee parsene: soonmpanios 
Weaving width 12” l Please send me er SO oie 
288 metal heddles. l 1 Complete Lily Weave Kit as described above, $18.75 
1a ee yet 12 dents l wame 1 
to the i weave up to 
24 onde to’ the inch. . PLEASE PRINT : 
Metal ratchets on both . 
ends of the beams. {| ADBREESS j 
Positive, easy shedding - t oe i 
action, with wide shed. CITY: a ZONE STATE : 
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Hang op wi HOBBY PRODUCTS 


In communicating with companies whose products are described in this department, 
please mention PROFITABLE HOBBIES. 





Hand Weaving Set 


OR HOBBYISTS who are interested in 

weaving, but hesitate to invest in 
a large loom, the Lily Mills Company, 
Shelby, North Carolina, now has a com- 
plete new hand weaving set ready, con- 
sisting of a table model loom, warped 
with a luncheon set already started on 
it. Also included are all the weaving 
essentials—shuttles, a reed hook, and a 
complete direction book. 

This kit has been developed by ex- 
perts at the famous Penland School of 
Handicrafts. The thorough direction 
book is simple enough so that, for the 
first time, beginners have sufficient ma- 
terial to teach themselves. With weav- 
ing teachers in such short supply this 
kit will be welcomed by amateurs and 
beginners. It is useful, too, for groups 
and clubs. 


The table loom is as sturdily and care- 


fully constructed as a regular size loom, 
yet it measures only 18 inches by 15 
inches. Luncheon sets, napkins, runners, 
fingertip towels, men’s wool scarfs, 
cocktail napkins and many other articles 
twelve inches wide or under can be 
woven on it. This complete hand weav- 
ing outfit can be obtained postpaid for 
$18.75 from the Lily Mills Company, 
Shelby, North Carolina. Yarn is in- 
cluded to finish a luncheon set already 
begun on the loom. 





Bulbs Every Month 


D° YOU enjoy flowering beauty in 
your living room, sun room or din- 
ing room? If you do, you can be sure 
of a regular supply of different flower 
bulb selections each month of the year 
from the newly organized Bulb of the 
Month Club. Every thirty days mem- 





Table Loom 
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Bulb Selection 


bers receive a full description of the 
month's choice and members order only 
those selections that interest them. Bulbs 
are delivered in sturdy cartons contain- 
ing anywhere from two jumbo-size to 
eighteen smaller-size bulbs, complete 
with culture instructions and notes on 
the history and origin of the bulbs. All 
selections are easy to bring into flower 
quickly and are guaranteed to grow in- 
doors. You can become a member, free 
of dues and obligations, and have de- 
livered to you postpaid this month’s se- 
lection for only a dollar. Headquarters 
for Bulb of the Month Club -are at 127 
Madison, Chicago 3, Illinois. 





Plastic Spray 

pains to many have proved the 
magic answer of products which 
do not rust, tarnish, corrode or deteri- 
orate. Now comes plastic spray that 
will give these same qualities to thou- 
sands of other products by simply press- 
ing the button on a can. The name of 
the product is Krylon and it truly has 

a thousand and one uses. : 
Krylon is a transparent plastic coat- 
ing that is supplied in a self-contained 
handy compact sprayer. All that is nec- 
essary to release the plastic spray is to 
press the button on the top of the can 
with the index finger. The result is 
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a fine spray of durable, colorless plastic 
material forced out under pressure in 
such a way as to provide a clear, pro- 
tective coating that wili adhere to prac- 
tically any product. 

The coating itself dries in less than 
a minute, leaving a clear satin finish 
that retains the flexibility of the ma- 
terial on which it has been applied. This 
flexible plastic coating has outstanding 
resistance to discoloration at high tem- 
peratures, water, alcohol, alkali, acids, 
mineral oils, grease, and chemical fumes. 

For those making models this new 
plastic coating offers brand new possi- 
bilities for imparting greater strength 
and lasting qualities to each model. On 
planes a thin coating sprayed on will 
waterproof as well as strengthen wings 
and fuselage. For other models—some- 
times too delicate to paint—this spray 
will coat even the most minute part 
with an invisible protective plastic coat- 
ing. 

To date, wherever this new product 
has been tested in the model and hobby 
field there are new uses constantly be- 
ing discovered. Krylon—the coating of 
a thousand and one uses—will be avail- 
able through leading stores and full de- 
tails may be obtained direct from the 
manufacturer, Foster & Kester Co., Inc., 
Philadelphia 32, Pennsylvania. 


Glass Etching Kit 
LEVELAND Crafts Co., 770-774 Car- 
negie, Cleveland, Ohio, has created 
a simplified method of permanently 
etching monograms, or designs, on ash- 
trays, mirrors, glasses, name plates, or 
any product made of glass. With their 


Etch-On-Glass kit, anybody can now 
safely do glass etching at home without 
special tools. 


The procedure is easy: a design is. 


outlined on stencil tape from the kit's 
design book. This tracing is cut out 
with a stencil knife. The adhesive- 
backed stencil tape is affixed to the 
glassware. Etch-On-Glass cream is 
spread directly from the tube onto the 





For Glass Etching 


exposed glass surface in the design. 
After ten minutes, the cream is gently 
rinsed off, the design dabbed dry with 
soft cloth. When the stencil tape is 
removed, the design is etched on the 
glass surface. 

A permanent, frosted-effect design 
is etched on the smooth surface. This 
lovely etched design can readily be 
painted in colors, giving the glassware 
lasting beauty. A home Etched-On- 
Glass kit includes one large tube etch- 
ing cream; one stencil knife; one roll 
stencil tape and an instruction design 
book. The cost is $1.50 complete. 


















Easy to work... HANDICRAFT METALS 


for beginners or experienced craftsmen 


You can make attractive trays, coasters 
and other metal articles quickly and 


RECTANGULAR SHEETS 
of Aluminum, Brass, Copper 
and Stainless Steel. 


Write for your FREE instruction 
booklet and price list today. 


METAL GOODS CORPORATION, 5239 Brown Ave., Dept. PH, St. Louis 15,Mo. 


simply from our 
ALUMINUM AND COPPER CIRCLES. 
Stocked in many sizes and gauges, 


BRACELET BLANKS 
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NOW AVAILABLE 


For Home Use... 


This genuine Du Pont 
thread is practically Fe - 


pendability. Here is your to ge 

5000 feet — almost a mile of I FB ye — 
sensational low war surplus close-out price of only $1. 69. 
Black or white. Order TODAY. 


SEND NO MONEY, TEST ATC OUR RISK 


Just send. and address. or black or 
giant for only $3.29. On dopont only $1.08 por spool 
peace 4 delighted, ignted, yeaveas sosure nto dope ny gh om your money 

not de 
Gash wi with order, we pay postage. Limited Supply. Write Today. 


LEEWARD PRODUCTS 
Dept. F-463A, 189 W. Madison St., Chicago 2, 111. 
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Gardenson Buttons 


A FRIEND in a veterans hospital sent 
me the favor from his Thanksgiving 
tray—a tiny garden built up on a coat 
button. His note accompanying the gift 
said, “I wonder if you could copy this 
little garden? The fellows in my ward 
who didn’t get one of these button gar- 
dens want them badly. They cheer us 
up and are something to take care of. 
Besides, they take up so little room on 
our tables, we are allowed to keep them 
indefinitely. All we have to do for them 
is give them a drop of water a day.” 

I studied the construction of the little 
garden. A large coat button served as 
the base, sand was stuck tightly around 
one edge and side, a piece of broken 
glass had been glued across the center, 
a tiny rock rose up on the opposite side 
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of this, and an even tinier mermaid 
rested languidly on the rock. Back of all 
this, some fresh green moss grew cheer- 
fully. The whole scene looked like some- 
thing out of a fairy story and occupied 
a circle just two inches in diameter. 

It took a lot of experimenting, quite 
a bit of imagination and several sad 
looking gardens before I had something 
I thought might please the boys in the 
hospital. When I finally packed off a 
dozen gardens with scenes ranging from 
cacti covered deserts to tropical forest 
glades, the notes I got in return made 
me feel my gardens were something 
pretty special. 

That was just a little less than a year 
ago. Since then I have made these but- 
ton gardens for bridge prizes, dinner 
favors, gifts to convalescents, Mother's 
day gifts, etc. I have at the present time 
enough orders ahead to take care of all 
my spare moments for weeks. 


H™ Is the way I go about my new 
project: 
Into my work basket I have put all 
sizes, colors and shapes of buttons, a 
pair of tweezers, small pebbles, figurines 


from charm bracelets or from dime store | 
wares, small dry twigs and dried grasses, 
bits of broken mirror and colored glass, | 
shells, and’ tiny pine cones. I also have | 
a cactus garden in my kitchen window | 
and a bottle of rubber cement within | 
reach on a shelf. I keep an eye dropper 
handy for irrigating my gardens and 
a pair of small scissors for snipping off 
roots that come through the holes in 
the buttons. Also, I have a box of moss 
from the nearby woods, which I keep 
freshly moistened. 


With these working materials all one : 
needs is patience, a steady hand for © 


carefully placing the individual pieces . | 


or plants in position (after a drop of — 
cement has been put on their base) and ~ 
a magnifying glass to view one’s effort — 
for flaws. Ideas for garden pictures © 
come as one works and will include, for 
example, scenes from Holland when one 
catches sight of a tiny windmill on a 
friend’s charm bracelet, the Nativity, 
a cowboy scene, desert scenes, tropical 
scenes, tiny sunken gardens, etc. 


This hobby is so freshly unusual, so 
inexpensive and appealing that anyone 
will find it absorbing in interest—and 
profitable. 

Janet Jackson 
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“I see you’ve been chasing around to those quiz programs again instead 


of cooking my dinner!” 
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A library style binder bound in 
sturdy, handsome Buckram to 
hold 12 copies of your magazine. 


PLUS 


More than 100 hobby plans and 
ideas to make you extra money. 


YOU'VE undoubtedly been seeking a way 
to keep your copies of PROFITABLE HOBBIES 


in good condition where you can turn quickly 
to any issue. 

This binder is the answer to your problem, 
for it will held a full year’s copies — 12 maga- 
zines. 


It's easy to put them in—and easy to remove 
individual copies. 


Bound in long-wearing, rich looking buckram, 
these binders usually sell for $1.95 alone. 


ANY issue of PROFITABLE HOBBIES is a 
4--.NEW issue until you have seen it, and each one 
} filled with thrilling hobby plans to add to 
jour leisure-time fun and profit. 


; An issue you have missed may be the one 
which contains the idea you've been hunting. 
for your convenience you'll find listed at the 
ght all numbers available. These copies are 


Just What YOU'VE 
Been Hunting... 


selling in groups of 3 for 50c, but by acting 
now you can make a great saving on both the 
binder and back copies. 


SPECIAL: For a limited time you can pur- 
chase the year ‘round Binder, selling alone 
for $1.95 PLUS the three back copies you select, 
usually sold 3 for 50c, BOTH for only $1.50. This 
means a $2.45 value for only $1.50. 


Since we may not have sufficient binders to 
meet the demand, ORDER YOURS TODAY. 


All FOR ontY..... $49 
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Now You, too, Can Make Hundreds of Beautiful, |: 
Valuable Articles...Easily, Quickly, Inexpensively! - } ‘ 


g. THE ACTUAL METHODS OF MASTER CRAFTSHMEy 
. AMPS, POCKETBOOKS, BELTS, Watters BA 


JEWELRY, AND COUNTLESS OTHER 


MAK Te 
5, MA Ky 
ARTiCtEs 


Complete, of eg Information about All 
the Practical Crafts... ayer | Woodworking, Metal- 
working, Basketry, Plastics, the Graphic Arts and Hand-made Jewelry. 


HIS: BIG, exciting, brand-new book shows you exactly how to 
make those unusual and valuable ‘articles you have always 
wanted. Written in plain English and illustrated by hundreds of 
hands-at-work photographs, this great book shows you how to 
beautify and modernize your home by building genuine hand-craft 
furniture. It shows you how to make hammered copper bow!s, vases 
and serving trays ... handbags and key cases or rich hand-tooled 
leather... wrought-iron flower holders and candlesticks...salad bowls, 
picture frames, and toilet articles of gleaming, colorful plastics ... how to 
fashion reeds, cane, raffia, and straw into artistic trays, baskets, mats, 
hampers... easy, practical ways of printing your own greeting and Christ- 
mas cards... it shows you exactly how to design and make exotic jewelry 
... rings, brooches, necklaces, lapel pins, etc. 


1000 PAGES 
700 Remarkable 
illustrations... 
Show Every 
Operation, 
Every Finished 
Article 


SEVEN GREAT SECTIONS crammed 
with practical How-to-do-it information 


You need no specialized knowledge or skill to use the methods given in this 
book. They have been worked out by master craftsmen who have had years of 
experience—not only in doing the work themselves—but in teaching it in the 
shops at New York University.:They have put into these books the surest, 
easiest ways of obtaining the besf:results in every handicraft job. They start 
from the beginning, and explain in simple words every step in each opera- 
tion. These directions are made-crystal clear by hundreds of the most vivid 
hands-at-work photographs ever taken. 


LEATHERWORKING—You will be delighted to 
find how easy it is to learn leatherworking from 
this complete section. Each job adds one new 
skill—so that you can readily master any or 
all of the methods and operations in leather- 
working—while making as many as you wish 
of a large number of valuable, useful articles. 
These articles begin with simple bookmarks and 
keycases, and progress to wallets, handbags, 
raided or link belts, lanyards, cigarette cases, 
moccasins, gloves, etc. In each case there are 
complete, ste QS - directions, illustrated by 
hands-at-work p nag wo that show you every 
operation from raw leather to finishea products 
of the highest quality of hand craftsmanship. 
Price these articles in the stores, and then 
judge for yourself how profitable your home 
eatherworking can 


WOCDWORKING—In this practical section all 
the skills for working in wood are explained 
with direct reference to making valuable, useful 
articles. Whittling is the first of the crafts to 
be explained, and you will be amazed at the 


beauty and appeal of some of the products of 
this simple skill. The methods of wood joinery, 
and the arts of inlaying and veneering are 
explained in careful detail, as are the various 
méthods of carving—chip carving, chase carv- 
ing, and earving in low or high relief. Particu- 
lar attention is paid to the transferring of 
designs so that you can easily make use of 
any desirable design in your woodworking. 


BASKETRY—All the skills involved in work- 
ing with reeds, cane, raffila, straw and the re- 
lated materials are fully explained in this 
comprehensive section. It includes detailed 
methods illustrated by hundreds of hands- 
at-work photographs for making sewing or 
beverage trays, sewing baskets with covers, 
fiower pot holders, bread baskéts, table mats, 
reed or cane chairs and tables, and many other 
articles of furniture. From the first page to the 
last the explicit instructions insure the best 
results in every operation. 


HAND-MADE JEWELRY —By these new 


techniques explained this fascinating 
er ce MAIL THIS COUPON ©==-== ™] ection, yo an make professionally 


D. VAN NOSTRAND COMPANY, Inc. 
250 Fourth Avenue, New York 3, N. Y. 


price of $6.95, plus postage, is paid. 


NAME 


PH.1-49 © sith Caapes 


Please send me a copy of “The Home Crafts Hand- 4 4 

book. Ai 10 days I will either return the book, g Directions cover in detafl every opera- 

nd you $2.95, plus postage, as a down payment 

and $2.00 a month for two month j at shaping, soldering, ornamenting, 
onths until the totai — } anihine’ 





ADDRESS 





CITY. ZONE STATE 





VAN NOSTRAND (CANADA) LTD. 
228 Bloor Street West, Toronto, Canada 


Prices slightly higher in Canada: Order From: 


u Cc 
finished jewelry right in your own home, 
tools anid at low cost— 
Echains, necklaces, bracelets, pins, rings, 
getc. You can use precious metals, their 

cheaper alloys, or the common metals. 


tion in jewelry makine—designing. cut- 


hing an 


Uf you send the entire amount of $6.95 with this 
coupon, we will pay the postage. Same return privi- 
lege and refund guarantee if not completely satisfied.) 


§ Just fill in and mail the coupon at 
left. It will bring you a copy of ‘‘I'‘he 
Home Crafts Handbook’’ for ten 

8 days’ free examination. Unless you 
are convinced that this book is ju:t 

a what you want, you may return 
it to us and owe NOTHING, or you 

f may keep it by making a small 

B down payment of $2.45, plus a tew 
cents postage, and the balance in 


Shoes ths wis uns seo en tes cov ds as Gin in a Os hn he os Cs ce en a two monthly payments of $2.00 each. 


“GRAPHIC ARTS—The many practical uses of 


transfer and printing processes are fully ex- 
plained in this section, so that you can use 
them to make the greatest range of valuable 
articles. The silk screen process, tor example, 
is an easy practical way of printing greeing 
and Chri is cards, posters and display cards, 
neckties, felt pennants, toys, novelties, etc. 


AL ARTS— This remarkable section brings 
metalworkmg within the grasp of every home 
craftsman by its new, clear and practical 
proach. It furnishes all the information n 
in every metalworking job—the selection af the 
right metal or alloy, the toois and how to uge 


Every operation is broken down 

steps, from making the prelimjinar 

the finishing. and Be shing. Then these ra- 
tions are ‘applied directly in making beautiful, 
useful articles. 

PLASTIC ARTS—Now you can work in the 
wonder aterials of present-day science— 
the astics; for here at last are re 
praetical instructions for the home cr - 
man. This great up-to-the-minute section 
tells you just what kind of plastics to use 
for each job, and how to cut, drill, bend, 
file, cement, carve and ish each. kind. 

It gives you complete, ‘step-by-step difec- 
tions for making picture framés, cigar 

boxes, powder boxes, rings, bracelets, salad 
sets, etc. You w be 

amazed at the value of the 

things you can make. 





